THE LUTHERAN 


‘*Stand fast a the liberty ere wite Christ hath: made us free! 


The U.L.C. A’s Ruling Purpose 


T is not surprising that the size, spread and program of the United Lutheran 
| Church in America should dwarf in appreciation its constituent synods and con- 
gregations. The carefully prepared and widely published announcements and 
appeals of the well-organized boards and agencies of the general body distributed 
throughout the year, can easily give the impression that the dominant purpose of the 
parishes and their members is the growth and effectiveness of the Church as a whole. 


But in intention and in the experience of the United Lutheran Church, the exact 
opposite is the fact. The unit of the general body that is named in the constitution is 
the congregation. From the day of its founding until now, the representatives of the 
churches in convention assembled have sought to enable the congregations and their 
members to accomplish more and to lose less for the kingdom of our Lord. 


Particularly in the last six years, during which a “program of promotion has 
been in continuous operation,’ have the congregations been served with greater 


efficiency through divisions of administration, well-organized agencies and ever increas- 
ing employment of the most useful mechanisms of publication and personal contacts. 
Conferences, schools, books, periodicals, and leadership training have become avail- 
able to an extent not deemed possible a half century ago. 


It is evident that so far from any tendency toward a “‘super church” in U. L. 
C. A. planning, the effort has been to increase and intensify service. What congrega- 
tions do in response to programs from their synods and from the general body comes 
back to their members multiplied by co-operation and activity. 


—An abbreviated paraphrase of an address of President Knubel to U. L. C. A. Synods. 
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Pastor of Philadelphia 


Inner Mission Society 


On Tuesday, the twelfth of May, the 
Rev. Carl Futchs was installed as pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod preached the sermon, 
and_ the president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania performed the act of in- 
stallation. 


Mr. Futchs is a native of Wilmington, ~ 


N. C., having received his academic 
education at Wagner College and his 
theological education at the Philadel- 
phia Seminary. While a student at the 


The Rey. Carl Futchs 


latter institution, he did clinical work 
at the Kensington Settlement. For the 
past fifteen years, he has been the City 
Missionary of the New York Inner Mis- 
sion Society. His wife is the daughter 
of the former president of Wagner Col- 
lege, the Rev. Dr. A. H. Holthusen. 

This month, the Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Philadelphia celebrates its for- 
tieth anniversary. It is the pioneer In- 
ner Mission Society in America. It 
conducts four institutions: the Luther 
Hospice, a boarding house for men; the 
Kensington Settlement; the Martin Lu- 
ther Neighborhood House, a settlement 
for Italians; and Haverford Center, a 
settlement for Negroes. 

Among the activities of the Society 
are: child and family welfare, institu- 
tional visitation, summer camp, relief 
and neighborhood work, religious edu- 
cation, and training volunteers. 

The Society is intersynodical and 
receives no subsidy from the Church 
or Community Chest. It subsists alone 
upon the gifts of its friends. Its work 
is conducted by twelve full-time work- 
ers, twelve part-time workers, and 
thirty-eight volunteers. It was started 
by the Rev. Dr. J. F. Ohl, the Nestor 
of the Inner Mission in Philadelphia. 


A Long and Notable 


Pastorate 


The Rev. Arthur F. Richardson re- 
cently resigned as pastor of the Davis- 
Elkins Parish of the West Virginia 
Synod, after laboring successfully in 
this field for twenty years. He has 
rounded out fifty-five years of service 
in the active Christian ministry. 

This man of God was fortunate in 
having a godly and capable ancestry, 
being the recipient of an exceptional 
ministerial heritage, of which he proved 
himself worthy in his long life of serv- 
ice to his Lord and his Church. 

A son of the Lutheran parsonage, he 
was born in Lovettsville, Virginia. His 
father, the late Rev. X. J. Richardson, 
was one of the pioneers in missionary 
work in this territory, and while pres- 
ident of the Virginia Synod visited wide 
areas, giving encouraging instruction 
and inspiration to God’s children scat- 
tered distantly throughout this region. 

The Maryland Synod licensed the 
Rev. A. F. Richardson at Williamsport, 
October 1887, and ordained him at 
Cumberland the following October. He 
has served the following parishes: 
Aurora, W. Va., about eighteen miles 
away from his last pastorate; Grafton, 
W. Va.; Lancaster, Ohio; Swissvale, 
Pa.; Grafton, a second time; Peters- 
burg, Pa.; and Davis-Elkins, W. Va. 

Pastor Richardson wields a great in- 
fluence for good in his community. He 
is known as an eloquent preacher, a 
faithful pastor and true servant of the 
community. Local newspapers were 
lavish in their tributes to this man of 
God. 

The congregation at Holy Trinity, 
Elkins, adopted the following resolu- 
tion at an officially-called meeting: 


“Appreciating the long and faithful 
service of the Rev. A. F. Richardson, the 
congregation of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church of Elkins, W. Va., assembled on 
Sunday, April 12, 1942, in said church 
by proper call, received and accepted 
the resignation of Rev. A. F. Richardson. 

“In accepting such resignation, the 
congregation does so only at the request 
of our beloved pastor and expresses its 
hope and prayer for his early recovery. 
We are mindful of the spiritual help and 
inspiration that he has given to us and 
are thankful to God that such a Chris- 
tian gentleman has been privileged to 
serve us for so many years. 

“As a constant reminder of our per- 
sonal appreciation of his faithful service 
to us, we do by unanimous vote, elect 
him as pastor emeritus of Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Elkins, W. Va., and 
confer upon him all the rights and priv- 
ileges of a pastor emeritus.” 


The whole synod and numerous 
friends elsewhere join with the con- 
gregations in their prayers for the 
speedy recovery of this man of God 
from the illness which made his con- 
tinuance of the work impossible. 

W. M. Eruarp. 
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Wreaths for Remembrance 


‘THe LUTHERAN expects the now-near May 30, Memo- 
rial Day, to have more than ordinary significance this 
year. The solemnities of placing a wreath on the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier in Washington will no doubt 
be interpreted in relation to the nation’s dead in recent 
conflicts as well as the occasion for tributes to the cas- 
ualties of previous wars. The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and those who constitute the American Legion will re- 
new the flags on the graves of comrades in the Spanish- 
American and first World Wars. And with fond respect 
for the small company of survivors of the War between 
the States, the Sons of Veterans, North and South, will 
mark the last mortal resting places of the legions of eight 
decades ago. 

Nor will those first champions of freedom in the West- 

ern Hemisphere be forgotten. The crumbling head- 


stones that mark their graves bear witness to nature’s 
power to dissolve rocks, but man’s memory yields only 
to infidelity or to stupidity. The spirit of freedom has 
survived and manifests once more the obligation to the 
nation’s founders. Memorial Day, Decoration Day, Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Day—call it what one will—it con- 
nects with a nation’s hallowed institutions. 

The symbol of the citizen’s esteem is the wreath of 
leaves and blossoms. The material is in itself perishable 
—designedly so—since the emotion of remembrance de- 
mands an annual or more frequent expression. Nor are 
these floral tributes placed only on the burial lots of 
soldiers. Civilians in like manner pay tribute to their 
dead. The circle into which the flowers are woven sig- 
nifies the endlessness of family love. It is fitting that 
May 30 be given the full measure of its significance. 
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The Chicee in the News 


No New Prisoners 

A New crop of candidates for prison terms as con- 
scientious objectors will be avoided by the government 
in connection with the draft law covering men of ages 
forty-five to sixty-four, according to present indications. 

First case to be publicized is that of the Rev. Wol- 
cott Cutler, Episcopal rector in Charlestown, Mass. He 
is not to be penalized, at least at present, for failure to 
register. Attorney-General Francis Biddle has in- 
structed all federal prosecuting officials to defer the 
cases of those failing to register for the fourth draft, 
until specifically authorized by him, it is reported by 
Religious News Service. 

It is understood that since men in the fourth draft are 
for the most part above the age for active military serv- 
ice, prosecutions for failure to register may well be de- 
ferred until there is a pressing need for their induction 
into military service. 

Among noted pacifists who have registered for this 
draft is Kirby Page, who is quoted as saying: “There 
are many ways of making a protest. Refusing to reg- 
ister is only one way and it is only 10 per cent of the 
protest one can make anyway. The important considera- 
tion is how to be positive, constructive, redemptive.” 


Where Are the Children? 


AccoRDING to some figures in the Lutheran Com- 
panion, Sunday school enrollment in Lutheran churches 
is below par. 

Throughout American Protestantism, there are two 

Sunday school scholars for 

every three church members. 

Total church membership is 

30,110,862, and Sunday school 

enrollment 19,759,872. 

Methodist Sunday school 

© enrollment is about 74 per cent 
of church membership. Some 
of the small sects, such as 

Pentecostals, have more Sun- 
~ day school scholars than 

church members. This results 
from active missionary work. 

Among Lutherans, the highest percentage is fifty; in 
the United Lutheran Church there is one Sunday school 
scholar for each two church members. Other Lutherans 
rate as follows: 


AUISUStanay OV NOU Mm eee tenis 42 per cent 
Lutheran Free Church .................. 8) 
Norwegian Lutheran Church ...... 32 
American Lutheran Church ........ 32 
United Danish Church .................. Sil 
Missoiris SVNOG essen. See 20 
Minish eo ymod aser.tcc, eee 11 


Baptist Convention 

Missionary enterprise in wartime will be a major 
concern of the Northern Baptist Convention being held 
this week in Cleveland. Greatest Baptist mission is 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


Rangoon, where Adoniram Judson began his famous 
work in 1813. The extent of the war damage to this mis- 
sion is not yet determined. 

Baptists have raised in full their world emergency 
fund of $600,000, and went $100,000 over the amount set 


in their regular budget, it will be reported to this con- | 


vention. 
A topic expected to arouse lively debate is the pro- 


posed merger of the American Baptist Home Mission | 


Society and the Women’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Both groups have been active in work 
among service men, defense workers, and in the evacua- 
tion areas of the West Coast. 


Archbishop Speaks 

In his first broadcast to America, on May 6, William 
Temple, new archbishop of Canterbury, said that the 
duty of the church today is not only to proclaim the 
Gospel but to show its relevance for the world today. 

“If, with regard to the evils which actually afflict men, 
we say that for these we have no remedy or even fail in 
effect to offer a remedy, men will turn away from all 
that we have to say about salvation, supposing it to be 
of no interest to them. No doubt, their deepest need is 
for that fellowship with God to which the Gospel opens 
the way. But they do not know this, and the need of 
which they are conscious is on another level. We have 
to show that the Gospel can meet this need also. 

“Our first duty as Christians is, I am sure, to make 
evident to the world our unity in Christ as something 
far greater than our differences of interpretation. . 
There is now an abundance of evidence to show that 
there is a great public ready to listen to what we say 
together, who do not pay any attention while we say it 
in separation. 

“There is no need to obscure real differences or to 
pretend to more unity than exists. The great need is to 
make manifest and to act upon the unity we have, espe- 
cially in declaring to the world the guidance which the 
Gospel offers for the life of men today.” 


Catholics Buy Church Papers 

CircuLaTion of American Catholic publications is 
now 9,125,655, according to the 1942 Catholic Press Di- 
rectory. This is an increase of almost 2,000,000 in the 
past ten years. 

The directory lists 332 Catholic publications. There 
are seven daily papers, nine semi-weeklies, 125 weeklies, 
127 monthlies, 15 bi-monthlies, 44 quarterlies, four an- 
nuals, and one bi-annual. 

Of these publications 262 are printed in English, and 
the remainder in German, French, Polish, Spanish, 
Bohemian, Ukrainian, Slovak, and other languages. 
There were seventeen German papers in 1932, but in 
1942 the number has declined to twelve. Formerly 
there was a Japanese publication, which has now dis- 
appeared. 

The value of this increased circulation is threefold. 
It provides the free flow of information. It protects “the 
faithful” in doctrinal loyalty. It organizes Catholic work. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juius F. SEEBACH 


Christians in Russia are becoming confident and vocal. 
Recently a Council of Evangelical Christians in the 
Soviet Union addressed Dr. Rushbrooke, president of 
the Baptist World Alliance. The communication, pub- 
lished in The Baptist Times, a British journal, states: 
“We Russian Christians consider Great Britain the 
citadel of living Christianity. We believe that the al- 
liance concluded by our governments will-also serve to 
further closer co-operation between the Christians of 
both nations. .. . May Christ be near us in the days of 
the great trials which have fallen on our countries. May 
He bless our governments and our peoples.” Whatever 
the excess of confidence these Russian Christians may 
have in the ultimate goodwill or purposes of the Soviet, 
there is a welcome significance in the fact that Christians 
in Russia can confidently express their hope and faith 
in and for the future. Would that the extirpated Lu- 
theran Church of Russia might have lived long enough 
to add its devoted and faithful voice! 


Protestantism, militantly vocal, recently (April 24) 
leveled a demand at the United Nations to declare war 
upon Vichy France and Franco Spain. Just why the 
demand is labeled “Protestant” is a mystery, unless it is 
because Kenneth Leslie, editor of The Protestant, an 
aggressive magazine published in New York, was the 
originator and sponsor, and “more than 400 Protestant 
bishops, deans, clergymen, editors of Protestant publica- 


_ tions and presidents of colleges with Protestant affilia- 


tions” had signed the demand. The two countries men- 
tioned are Catholic by association, though that has really 
nothing to do with the urgency of the request voiced. 
The fact is that these countries, though they claim and 
are given the status of neutrals, are really being used 
by the Axis powers to the detriment of the United Na- 
tions. They offer, through their outlying islands and 
other possessions, a very serious menace to the safety 
of allied territories and the prosecution of the war pro- 
gram of the United Nations. Public opinion in Britain, 
as well as in our own land, is steadily growing sure that 
patience with these countries and their untrustworthy 
policies and promises has ceased to be a virtue. 


Not Only “‘a little learning is a dangerous thing.” To- 
day outstanding authorities in the realm of knowledge 
are especially subject to arrest and persecution; at least 
that has recently been the case in Denmark and France. 
Having successfully regimented or “concentrated” their 
own savants, the Nazis are turning their technique, 
sharpened and perfected by use, upon the scholars in 
occupied countries as the occasion favors. Hundreds of 
the Danish intellectuals are to be found in a Danish 
concentration camp at Harserjed, twenty-two miles 
from Copenhagen. Though supervised by Danish police, 
the German occupation authorities “demand to be kept 
informed in every detail.” More recently, coinciding 
with the turning of the spotlight upon Laval, ten mem- 
bers of the Institute of France, leading intellectuals and 
Academicians, were suddenly taken into custody on the 
charge of “possession of anti-Axis propaganda.” It would 
be refreshing to have'some new charges devised to take 


the place of these badly shop-worn accusations. The 
wearisome iteration of “Jew,” “Communist,” “sympa- 
thizer” has robbed the words of all meaning. The real 
fault of these Danish and French intellectuals is that 
they think, and their thinking is not pleasant to con- 
template. Hence the arrests. 


Pity the Poor notables in wax who grace Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibit of past and present worthies. Though 
they do not lead an active life, nevertheless their clothes 
wear, or moulder, out, and must be replaced. For- 
tunately their position is not altogether impossible. A 
limited clothes ration is allowed each figure, or the most 
recent effigies to be received as honored guests, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tem- 
ple, and General MacArthur, would be greatly em- 
barrassed. However, a measure of embarrassment per- 
sists; for to clothe these worthies in the style and man- 
ner befitting their varied dignities and the demands of 
their respective offices, requires much more than the 
individual ration allowed. Just what the poor things 
can do is a mystery, unless, as an example, some general 
would volunteer to spare a uniform for his comrade in 
wax. 


Nazi Propaganda’s unintelligent habit of making the 
Jews the universal scapegoat is having its to-be-ex- 
pected result of raising up champions for the oppressed. 
This impulse is growing steadily in strength and direct- 
ness. Voluntary adoption by Christians in several con- 
quered countries of Europe of the Star of David arm- 
band or insignia imposed as a degrading symbol upon 
the Jews is an eloquent case in point. It has resulted in 
destroying the value of the badge as a distinguishing 
mark, as well as of political or cultural reproach. More 
recently the Primate of the Hungarian Catholic Churc! 
Cardinal Seredi, defeated an attempt to increase Jewish 
oppression in that land. A severely restrictive measure 
had been forced through the lower house of the Hunga- 
rian Parliament by alien command, but the bold inter- 
vention of Cardinal Seredi brought about its defeat in 
the upper house. Some time before (January) a Confer- 
ence of the Presbyterian Churches of Great Britain and 
Ireland, held in Edinboro, took action to deplore ‘“‘any 
denial to persons of Jewish descent of the rights of equal 
treatment before the law, and urges that the govern- 
ments take immediate steps to restore to the full status 
of human dignity such Jewish people as have been de- 
prived of it, and in particular that all legislation un- 
justly diminishing the rights of Jews as such shall be 
repealed at an early date.” 


Just in Passing: During the last six months more than 
4,000 factories in England have been shifted to new war 
production, effecting the addition of 50,000,000 square 
feet of floor space to working or storage uses. ... The 
World’s Committee of Y. M. C. A. employs thirty-nine 
secretaries just for work among prisoners of war. Ten 
of these are working in Germany; three in France. In 
Britain and Switzerland they have been developing work 
to occupy the prisoners. So far the Italian government 
has refused a similar plea for the prisoners held in Italy. 
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ahora Soe Center in 


rears 


“LUTHERAN SERVICE CENTER: 


NationaL LuTHERAN CoUNCIL.” 


TuIs sign appeared recently on the facade 
of the King George Hotel, Mason at Geary 
Streets, San Francisco, Calif., attracting the 
attention of the multitudes who pass this 
pretentious edifice day and night. Plans 
for the formal opening and dedication of 
this largest of Lutheran Service Centers 
under the direction of the Service Commis- 
sion of the National Lutheran Council have 
been completed. Although the building 
was acquired over two months ago, many 
changes had to be made to adapt and equip 
it for the service to which it is dedicated. 


The Dedication 


The formal opening of the Center took 
place Sunday afternoon, April 26, when a 
civic and military ceremony was held in 
which city officials of San Francisco, and 
officers of the Army and Navy participated. 
The Bay Area Lutheran Chorus, under the 
direction of Waldemar Jacobsen, provided 
the special music for the occasion. The following Sun- 
day the Lutheran churches of the entire San Francisco 
Bay region united in ceremonies, thus introducing the 
Center and its purpose to those who will participate in 
providing for the entertainment and welfare of the men 
in the service. The formal dedication took place May 5, 
when the Bay Cities Lutheran Ministerial Association, 
of which the Rev. Paul Westerberg is president, conse- 
crated the Center to its purpose. 

The Service Center is under the direction of the Rev. 
J. Edward Oslund, formerly pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
San Francisco, who had spent several months making a 
comprehensive survey of the many Army Camps and 
Naval Bases in northern California. The fact that San 
Francisco is the center of the area, and the logical place 
for men in the service to visit when on leave, led him to 
realize that it is necessary that some place should be 
provided for them which would give surroundings of a 
distinctly moral and spiritual character. The matter was 
discussed with leading officers of the Army and Navy, 
especially the chaplains in the service, and they ex- 
pressed their desire for the establishment of some place 
to which they might refer those on leave. The whole 
matter was presented to Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, Director 
of the Service Commission of the National Lutheran 
Council. Accompanied by Dr. P. O. Bersell, president 
of the Council, Dr. Ylvisaker visited San Francisco, 
conferred with the pastors of the Lutheran churches and 
officers of the armed forces, and it was determined that 
such a Center must be established. Providentially the 
King George Hotel became available and, after extended 
negotiations, was acquired on a long-term lease. 


Well Equipped 


The building is nine stories in height, of Class A con- 
struction, and peculiarly well adapted for its purpose. 


“4 Se “Srantees 


By Earnest A. TRABERT 


| A large lobby occupies the street front. 
1 Immediately back of this is a commodious 
lounge and writing room, which in turn 
leads to a recreation room in which ping- 
pong tables and other recreational facilities 
are provided. Connected with this will be 
a lunch room to be administered by the 
volunteer hostesses from the various Lu- 
theran churches., 

The mezzanine floor contains a well- 
arranged chapel with altar, and every 
facility for Lutheran worship. Here is lo- 
cated the office and consulting room of the 
Service Chaplain, also writing rooms and a 
lounge for quiet reading or study or med- 
itation. There is also a slumber room 
adjoining. Above this there are 160 rooms, 
all with bath. These rooms are available to service men 
for overnight accommodations at cost. A distinctive ad- 
vantage of the building is the fact that there is a sep- 
arate entrance to the service department without pass- 
ing through the lobby. A basement may accommodate 
bowling alleys and other recreational features. 


The Service Pastor 


is the Rev. James C. Peterson of Kenosha, Wis., for 
seventeen years a chaplain in the Army of the United 
States, and holding the commission of major in the 
Chaplains’ Reserve Corps. Although subject to call for 
active service, he has been deferred on order of Brig.- 
General Arnold, Chief of Chaplains of the U. S. Army, 
in order that he may carry on this work. While the 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund is the administrative head, it 
will be Chaplain Peterson’s responsibility. to make per- 
sonal contacts with the men in the service, and provide 
for their spiritual needs. In his work he has secured 
the hearty co-operation of the Lutheran churches in the 
Bay Area, and formed a staff of hostesses who are of 
great assistance in providing for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of those who visit the Center. 

The demand for such an institution may be realized 
from the fact that this area is such an important center 
at the present time and is in such dire need for the type 
of work represented by the Service Commission of the 
National Lutheran Council. An indefinite number of 
men in the service, of whom thousands are Lutherans, 
are located here. One of the distinctive services is the 
accommodations provided for the wives and families of 
those who leave this port for the combat area, also for 
parents and others who come here to take leave of their 
sons, fathers, and brothers who are on their way to 
active duty abroad. Pastors of men called into the serv- 
ice should inform them of this Lutheran Service Center. 
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My twelve-year-old daughter earned more than 
- twenty dollars picking strawberries on a farm. She got 
_ a great thrill out of earning money, and told all her 
_ friends about it. As the time drew near for her to 
receive the check she made many plans for spending 
her money, but she could not decide exactly what to 
do with it. So her father just deposited her check in 
her savings account, and gave her five dollars to spend. 
_ Her school teacher says that handling the girl’s 

money in that way was a mistake; that she should have 
been allowed to spend her own money, or decide what 
was to be done with it. I believe the right thing was 
‘done, and our daughter seemed to be satisfied. 


I am not writing “in praise of folly,” but in favor of 
sound educational guidance of children and dealing with 
| them. While parents may well protect children against 
- excessive or tragic errors, in matters of ordinary propor- 
tions children need increasing freedom, as they grow 
‘older, in making decisions, for the sake of their own 
character development. A girl of twelve is far enough 
along to make many decisions, though by no means all 
that must be made. She was entitled to protection 
against squandering all her earnings, but in depriving 
her of handling all of her money she was also deprived 
| of an educational opportunity. If she had spent it well, 
that would have been a decided step in the direction of 
a mature type of thinking and acting. If a portion had 
been spent foolishly, it would probably have led to more 
careful spending in the future. 
In money problems, as well as in many others, parents 
would do well to talk matters over with children, help 
them to see the facts and the probable outcomes, but, 
in an increasing number of problems, allow them to 
make the decisions and bear the consequences. We learn 
to bear responsibility by bearing it. 


In our church we are interested in starting a book- 
shelf on courtship, marriage, parenthood, family life, 
and counseling on family problems. How and where 
can we secure a reliable list of books on these topics? 


A number of books on family life and counseling on 
family problems are listed in “The Church Educates for 
Family Life,’ and on page 3 of “Some Books Suggested 
for the Workers’ Library” (mimeographed) you will 
find others. Both are obtainable from the Parish and 
Church School Board upon request. An excellent selec- 
tion of such books is listed in the 1942 catalogue (No. 
74) of Church School Supplies of the United Lutheran 
Publication House. The best bibliography on the sub- 
jects to which you refer is “Family Life, Parenthood, 
and Young People’s Relationships,” which may be had 
from the U. L. C. A. Publication House for fifteen cents. 


Happenings in the Family 


By Eart S. Rupisiti, Pu.D. 
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My son of six years has been telling lies in order to 
“set out’ of doing little chores in our home and to 
escape difficulties which arise. His grandmother in- 
sists that he is a “born liar” like his uncle. I am won- 
dering whether this can be true, and what can be done 
to cure him. 


Such traits as lying are not inherited. The boy’s be- 
havior is undoubtedly due to the conditions and pres- 
sures under which he lives. And it should not be for- 
gotten that the period of “children’s lies” extends, in 
some cases, to the age of eight. 

If it is believed in his home that he is a natural liar, 
and he hears the belief expressed, there may be a nat- 
ural tendency for the boy to try to live up to the expec- 
tation of those about him. He has probably learned also 
that falsification is an easy way out of work or little 
troubles. If there is an attempt at too strict discipline, 
or he is expected to perform tasks beyond his years, the 
boy will be all the more prone to escape unpleasantness 
by way of a facile tongue. 

Observe facts and occurrences with the boy, help him 
te see things as they really are, and give every encour- 
agement to accurate reporting. Furnish no occasion 
which would encourage untruth, such as, ‘““Did you take 
the cookies out of the jar?” Such a question, depending 
on the tone of voice, is almost certain to call forth a 
denial. If you know he took the cookies, confront him 
with the fact, and give him no occasion to misrepresent. 
Praise him for truth-telling and accuracy. Help him to 
discover the advantages of truth. 


My son of five has been attending the Children of 
the Church sessions for some time, and has seemed to 
like them. The sessions are held at the church hour 
Sunday morning. Recently his attitude has changed. 
He refuses to go to Children of the Church, and insists 
upon going with his father and me to church services. 
W hat is the explanation of such an experience? 


It is possible that there has been unpleasantness be- 
tween your son and some other child, or children. He 
may shrink from the unpleasantness of meeting them. 
Has anything unpleasant to a five-year-old occurred be- 
tween him and the leader? Has he been asked to do 
work which is beyond his powers, or more work than 
is satisfying to him? It may be that he finds it much 
easier to go to church with father and mother than to 
assume his responsibilities in Children of the Church. 
Is he allowed to entertain himself in the church service 
with pencil and paper, or otherwise? It may be, too, 
that he enjoys the atmosphere of the church service and 
the privilege of being with father and mother. Only the 
facts can furnish an explanation. 


President 
Gerberding and 
President Roth 
of the 
Northwestern 
Theological 
Seminary 


Cauuine all church councilmen in the prosperous 
dairyland of southeastern Wisconsin (whose fertile 
green fields have never known drought or crop failure) 
to a special practical forum on Monday, May 4, at 8.00 
P. M., Pastor William Niebling, president of the Wis- 
consin Conference of the Synod of the Northwest, 
opened the prelude to the happy and successful fifty- 
second annual convention of the synod, which was in 
session May 4 to 7, in the Church of the Reformation, 
Milwaukee. Many men who attended the church coun- 
cilmen’s forum said that it was the most helpful meeting 
of the kind that they had ever attended. It was brought 
out clearly that the sympathetic co-operation of pastors 
and councilmen enable the Holy Spirit to perform 
miracles of grace. Some men thought that the happiest 
work they had ever done was their Christian service as 
councilmen. 

Tuesday morning, May 5, the Communion Service 
was administered. Richard H. Gerberding, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest, presented the Rev. 
E. Theodore Bachmann, pastor of St. Stephen’s, Wil- 
mington, Del., and author of “They Called Him Father.” 
He preached an inspiring sermon, and recalled to the 
Northwesterners the untiring zeal with which Father 
Heyer carried on his missionary exploratory work in 
parts of their territory. 


Confidence in Leadership 

A good indication of the synod’s confidence in its 
leadership was expressed by the re-election of its of- 
ficers. The president, Dr. Gerberding, was elected for a 
sixth successive term of three years. During the fifteen 
years that President Gerberding has been in office the 
synod has grown from a baptized membership of 44,005 
to 70,016. When he entered office only three pastors 
reported family worship prevalent in their parishes. 
Today, through the zealous leadership of Jonas Hoke 
Dressler, D.D., and others, the synod’s daily devotional 
booklet has reached a yearly output of nearly one mil- 
lion copies, and almost every parish in the synod now 
reports that daily devotions are prevalent among their 
families. During President Gerberding’s terms in office, 
pastors’ salaries have risen. In the past four years, fifty- 
five congregations have “upped” pastors’ salaries, the 
average increase being 21 per cent. 


~ Well-founded Optimism 


Prayers, Sermons, Reports, Fellowship in Northwest Synod 


THE LUTHER 


Inspire Convention for Further Advances 
By George B. McCreary — 
| 


“Today,” said President Gerberding in his report, “the . 
jubilee efforts of last year have brought about an in- 
telligent esprit de corps in the synod that was previously 
hardly hoped for. | 

“Thus the synod goes forward in faith and life, not | 
by any means with perfection, but as a growing plant. 
May He Who gives the increase bless our continued 
cultivation.” 


J. K. Jensen’s Fourth Decade 

Mr. J. K. Jensen, the synod’s treasurer for the past | 
thirty years, was elected for his eleventh term of three 
years. 
William F. Bacher, D.D., was elected for a fifth term 
as synodical secretary. 

One of the most important actions taken by the synod 
was its authorization of its executive committee to call 
at once a full-time synodical Stewardship Secretary who 
will be jointly supported by the synod and Northwest- 
ern Lutheran Seminary. 

Pastor Lyle N. Burns, St. John’s, Minneapolis, re- 
ported that one of his parishioners had been captured | 
by the Japanese while in our country’s service. Pastor | 
Burns asked if any former missionary to Japan could 


give any light on the kind of treatment that a prisoner | 


of war might receive. He was answered by J. M. T. 


| 


Winther, D.D., who went to Japan in 1898 as a Danish | 


Lutheran missionary. Dr. Winther was in Japan during 
the Russo-Japanese War, and was sent by wealthy Jap- 


Winther said that the Japanese then were eager 
that no one should think of them as barbarians. He said 
that the attitude of the Japanese was the same during 
the last World War, when he helped minister to about 
five thousand German Lutheran prisoners captured by 
the Japanese in China. 

One of the most welcome guests at synod was the 
Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, promotional secretary of the 
U.L.C. A. His cheerful church statesmanship and loyal 
devotion to the whole Church gave everyone spiritual 
uplift. When Pastor Reinartz delivered his great ad- 
dress Wednesday night on the subject, “How Big Is 
Your Church?” the Crystal Room of the Hotel Schroeder 
was packed with Lutherans (750 of them) as it has not 


anese to minister to Russian Lutheran prisoners. Dr. 
i 
| 


been packed since the U. L. C. A. banquet was held 


there back in 1930. 


Leads in Benevolence 


Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, A. A. Zinck, D.D.,— 


pastor, still leads the Synod of the Northwest in benev- 
olent giving. Last year Redeemer’s per capita giving 
per confirmed member was $6.40. The synod’s per capita 


giving per confirmed member was $1.87 in 1941, up six 


cents from the year before. The per capita giving per 
confirmed member for current expenses was $12.46, a 
crop of twelve cents per member. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Pacific Synod’s Forty-second Convention 


| Tue forty-second convention of the Pacific Synod was 

| held in Trinity Church, Longview, Wash., May 4-7. The 

opening service was conducted by Statistician T. A. 

Jansen and the sermon, “A Vision of God,” was 

_ preached by President J. L. Sawyer. The Communion 

was administered to delegates and congregation by the 

' Rev. W. I. Eck, ‘secretary of synod, who was re-elected 

- for the twenty-seventh consecutive term. 

The ‘chaplain of the convention, the Rev. Werner 

' Jessen of Camas, Wash., presented three fine meditations 

on successive mornings on “The Passions of Jesus: for 

the Father, for the Truth, for Humanity.” He was as- 
sisted at the altar by the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson of 

_ Everett, Wash.; Edward J. Blenker of The Dalles, Ore.; 

and Mark A. Getzendaner of Salem, Ore. 

Treasurer Marvin C. Johnson of Vancouver, Wash., 
reported receipts of 75 per cent of the apportioned 
_ benevolence and a total of $8,849.59 for all causes. Sta- 
 tistician Jansen reported that the baptized membership 

numbered 7,051, confirmed 4,873, and the communicant 

2,472. He was asked from the floor what caused the 
_ wide spread between the confirmed and communicant 
'membership; to which someone replied, “The appor- 

tionment!” 

_ President Sawyer reported having traveled 24,740 
miles by plane, auto, bus and rail during the year on 
synodical business. He confessed that distance prevented 
him from attending the installation of pastors at Sitka 
and Juneau, Alaska. During the year there were eleven 
changes in personnel, requiring several trips, to vacant 
congregations. Seven new pastors were received into 
synodical membership—the Rev.: Edward Blenker at 
The Dalles, Ore.; Karl W. Brockhous at Medford, Ore.; 
Dr. Mark A. Getzendaner, Salem, Ore.; Hugh Dowler, 
Sitka; and G. Herbert Hillerman, Juneau, Alaska; 
Roland W. Tomerassen, LaGrande, Ore.; Edwin J. 
Johnson, Everett, Wash. Our congregation at Eugene, 
Ore., site of the state university, is now vacant and is 
being cared for by the former pastor, Dr. Frank S. 
Beistel. 


Brotherhood Evening 

Tuesday evening was given over to the synodical 
Brotherhood, with which six of the eleven men’s or- 
ganizations are affiliated. President Hiram J. Roberson 
of Centralia, Wash., presided and called for short 
speeches from his fellow officers—Ralph Luedtke of 
Vancouver, Wash., and Ed. Blood of Longview. The 
speaker of the evening, Dr. H. H. Bagger of Lancaster, 
Pa., happily addressed the group. The regular conven- 
tion of the Brotherhood will be held in November. A 
plea was made for all organizations to become members 
of the synodical and national bodies. 

Synod was happy in the presence of Dr. H. H. Bagger, 
representative of the Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church. He used the three hours reserved 
for him with good effect, speaking on the subjects, “The 


Big Business for the Church 


Distances, Increases in Population, Numerous Unchurched People Considered at 


By Paut L. KUNzZMAN, Vancouver, Wash. 


Word at Work in the Work of the Church,” “Milestones, 
Missions and Men,” and “A Basket of Perennials.” 


Lutheran World Action 

received considerable publicity. In addition to Dr. 
Bagger’s presentation, Chaplain George H. Cooper of 
Barenes General Hospital, Vancouver, Wash., and Chap- 
lain H. J. Neve of Everett, Wash., spoke on the value of 
the work to the men to whom they minister in the 
armed forces of the nation. 

The influx of large additions to the population of sev- 
eral of our communities because of war industries, con- 
cerned synod. Special notice was taken of the possible 
trebling of the population of Vancouver, Wash., and the 
congregation of that growing city was voted $125 to 
assist them in their project for caring for the newcomers. 
It was agreed that additional steps must be taken for 
adequate care of the expected influx. Synod feels that 
all newcomers, in so far as possible, should have the 
ministry of the Word. 


Co-operative Ministry to Seamen 

Pastor Karlstorm, superintendent of the Lutheran 
Seamen’s Mission of Seattle, spoke of the encourage- 
ments and difficulties of the work. Among the difficulties 
—the fact that after they had fully prepared their new 
building from the rental of its rooms from which they 
were receiving increasing income, the government took 
it over lock, stock and barrel. They are relocated on 
“shid-row,” but are having trouble getting permission 
of the city council to use the building for meetings and 
housing. A deaconess has been added to the staff. She 
has been of great help. Two of our U. L. C. A. pastors, 
the Rev. J. L. Sawyer and the Rev. Edwin Bracher, are 
on the Board of Directors. 


Important Phases of Work 

The Board of the Pacific Theological Seminary, now 
suspended, reported all bills paid and the expectation 
that the income from rental and endowment would 
meet all financial obligations. The Board was instructed, 
in conjunction with the executive committee of synod, 
to investigate the possibility of using the property for an 
institution of mercy. There is a real need for a rest 
home for old folks. The state law grants pensions to the 
oldsters and rest homes are in great demand. A home 
under Christian direction could be filled over night. 
The Rev. Fred T. Lucas and Messrs. George Roherer 
and H. O. Axtell were elected to the Board. 

Following the presentation of Women’s Work by the 
Rev. Theo. Schoenberg, the president of the synodical 
Missionary Society, Mrs. Harry Bell of Seattle, very 
happily spoke of the interest and progress of the various 
phases of the enterprise she heads. Very encouraging 
was the fact that the Anniversary Fund was oversub- 
scribed and the cash still coming in. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE LUTHERAN 


“I e an in Every Home” 


ALLEN K. Trout, Pastor of St. Mark’s, Auburn, Indiana, Endorses Slogan 


Under date of April 27, 1942, Pastor Trout wrote the editor, “Just one effect of THE 
LwTHERAN’s being distributed in the congregation resulted in increasing the benevolence 
$221. We have a far way to go to reach 100 per cent; but we are climbing upward, 


As we reckon age in our U. L. C. A., THE LUTHERAN 
will be one hundred eleven years old this year. One 
might well apply the words of the patriarch, “Few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been,” since 
all through the years the publishers were fighting to 
secure larger subscription lists, the clerics were fighting 
for better and more up-to-date materials, the laity were 
fighting for a consolidation of church papers, and in ad- 
dition the pages often were littered with interdenomina- 
tional as well as denominational warfare. Up until the 
year of 1934, the publication was one of the synodical 
footballs, and was kicked from one end of the territory to 
the other without even making a goal. But a goal was 
made by the national convention in 1934, when it was 
authorized to add a cleric from each synod to its staff, 
as reporters; when it was authorized to hold a semi- 
monthly conference of the editorial staff and business 
staff together with invited clergymen and laymen in 
order to formulate a schedule for special articles; and 
the enlistment of faculty members of our theological 
seminaries as special contributors. The result was a 
3,000 increase in the subscription list. 


A Study of the Situation 

In 1936 the air was again filled with all kinds of sug- 
gestions for the consolidation of all the publications of 
the U. L. C. A. into one authorized publication. This 
would allow every board and agency of the Church to 
speak through one voice. The result of this condition 
brought a resolution from the national convention for 
the appointing of a committee to make a study of the 
situation and to bring in recommendations at the next 
convention. 

It was not until 1940 that the committee brought a 
full report. Among the recommendations adopted are: 


1. That the authority of THe LuTHeran as the official 
organ of the U. L. C. A. be reaffirmed by the Church. 


2. That it be made largely a journal to meet the needs 
of the lay reader and thus to become the central pro- 
motional agency and publicity periodical of the Church, 
its boards, and agencies: the periodical through which 
official calls and announcements are made to the Church: 
the periodical whose editorial policies should reflect the 
faith and life of the U. L. C. A. 


3. That the question be postponed as to consolidation 
of Lutheran Woman’s Work, Lutheran Men, and the 
Luther League Review. 


4. The matter of consolidation of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary, The Parish School, Ecclesia Plantanda, Educa- 
tional News, and Inner Mission Work, be discontinued, 
and materials published through the present periodicals 
be referred to a special committee to study and to bring 
in recommendations at the 1942 convention. 


5. That the Lutheran Church Quarterly be continued 
as a professional magazine for pastors. 


Difficult to Realize 
It is easy for a man to ride on the band wagon; but 
when a man must play an instrument in harmony while 


the wagon travels over a street filled with chuck holes, © 
then the riding becomes a different matter. It is not a — 
difficult matter to criticize our publication, but it is a — 
real task to keep from filing the publication’s attempts | 
to promote a greater circulation and a better Lutheran © 


in the wastepaper basket when this promotional material 
means work on the part of the clergy in securing sub- 
scriptions, or even of having a committee or auxiliary 
to secure subscriptions. Today THe LuTHERAN is pub- 
lishing over 25,000 copies every week of a 32-page 
magazine. Approximately 800 are mailed to Indiana. 
As we look for values of the church paper to the 
home, in every home, we must necessarily view the 
home for a moment. We Americans freely cast aside the 
spirit of the home for the spirit of the community, and 
the community spirit for the city, forgetting that each 
home is a unit, furnishing individual spiritual power 
for the good or bad of a community or city. It is the 
task of the church to maintain the home for Christ. 
Another danger is to lose sight of the home in favor 
of the congregation. All types of homes go to make up 
the family-congregation relationship. We usually urge 
the more favored classes to subscribe for the church 
paper and neglect the poorer or less favored homes. 
Still another phase affecting this home situation is the 
present unrest caused by the tremendous upheaval in 
our international, economic and industrial world. The 
“moving van” is working overtime trying to maintain 
family distribution from centers of non-activity to 
newly-created centers of activity. A family leaves a 
friendly church and finds itself in a new environment 
which to them is semi-hostile. It becomes doubly dif- 
ficult to maintain the moving family upon the subscrip- 
tion list of Tok LuTHERAN under these circumstances. 


Values That Reward Readers 

@ The first value of the church paper in every home to 
the home is that it brings the world church into the home 
and thus becomes a means of publicity for the Kingdom 
of God. The individual reader in the home, after dili- 
gently reading the publication over a period of time, 
comes to the conclusion that the church to which he be- 
longs is a powerful factor in the affairs of the world, per- 
forming mighty tasks of soul saving, education and phil- 
anthropic deeds. That he is a part of that church at 
work; and now the institutions of the church, the boards 
and agencies become his church. The home’s horizon 
now is world-wide to all peoples, nations and tribes. 

@ Another value of the church paper in every home 
to the home is that it deepens the convictions of the home 
in the church. Historical data of the church, the record 
of the church in yesteryear, biographies of great church 
leaders, the struggles of the establishment of the church, 
all have a tendency to stimulate that spirit which tends 
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to be grateful to the Almighty for the early church and 
the fathers who labored therein in order that today the 
‘church might be in the front ranks of the nation under 
the marching orders of the Master. 

@ Another value is that when the individual in the 
home becomes a shut-in he is still able to worship God 
in the company of believers and to keep in touch with 
the activities of the church. How fine it is to know that 
the Sunday school lesson may be studied from the pages 
of THe LuTHERAN; that stimulating thoughts may be 
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gleaned from the pages; that the shut-in may take the 
paper and the Bible together in meditation and study. 

@ Another great value lies in the aid the church paper 
gives to the home in preparing it to celebrate the entire 
church year with all its festivals. This alone is a factor 
that prepares the home folk to be better church at- 
tendants, auxiliary leaders, and workers in the church. 
The stimulation received, when properly digested, will 
make better church councilmen, better citizens, and 
better parents. 


Progress Reported 


Nebraska Synod’s Convention Learns of Increases in Church Attendance, in 


Communing and in Benevolence 


Goop will, good work, and good rain combined to 
make the seventieth annual session of the Nebraska 
Synod, meeting in St. Paul’s Church, Falls City, May 
4-6, a good convention. Six feet four inches of cordiality 
personified in Pastor H. C. Cordts, our host, greeted 
each incoming delegate. 

President John C. Hershey in his communion sermon 
opening the convention set the pace for the session. 
Using Matthew 5: 16 as his text he spoke on, “Manifesta- 
tions of the Light of the Church.” 


Ordination Service 

Three of the seniors in Western Seminary were or- 
dained to the gospel ministry, namely, Kenneth S. de 
Freese, Columbus; Milton Moore, Madison; John B. 
Rupley, Jr., York. Student Paul de Freese of Fremont 
was licensed for one year. The ordination sermon was 
delivered by John B. Rupley, Sr., Grand Island, whose 
able message challenged the men as they enter their 
holy calling. The large congregation listened intently as 
a father spoke to his son and the sons of the church, on 
the text Ephesians 3: 7. 


Representatives and Official Visitors 

C. A. Robertson, D.D., president of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod, was the official representative of the 
U. L. C. A., and his genial personality and informative, 
stimulating messages were enjoyed by synod. Other 
special guests were Dr. C. P. Harry, Dr. A. M. Knudsen, 
President W. W. Klover of the Kansas Synod, and Pres- 
ident Herman Goede of the Midwest Synod. 

Serving as chaplain for the convention, C. B. Harman, 
D.D., in his fervent enthusiasm, lifted high the spiritual 
realities in the face of the mechanics of synod. 

The president’s report called attention to the shifting 
population in the state, due to war industries, the draft 
and changing farm conditions. Church attendance is on 
the increase, also total communing membership and 
benevolences paid. 

Treasurer F’. E. Wood stressed the need of “first-fruit’’ 
giving rather than the shoddy, “‘if-anything-is-left” kind, 
and Statistician Saas reminded the pastors that the con- 
tinued decrease in Sunday school enrollment, weekday 
schools and Children of the Church was a trend deserv- 
ing the careful attention of leaders. The present bap- 
tized membership is 30,214; communing membership, 
12,417; congregational total benevolence, $39,187; and 


By ALFRED O. FRANK 


congregational expenditures, $237,334. 

Superintendent O. W. Ebright of Tabitha Home re- 
lated touching experiences in the life of the Home, 
soliciting continued support. Midland College was voted 
an increase of 10 cents per member, raising the amount 
to 60 cents, in view of the decreasing tuition income, due 
to the men in service. 


Officers and Delegates 

President Hershey’s term of office holds over. Vice- 
president,, C. B. Harman, D.D., Grand Island; treasurer, 
F. E. Wood, Fremont; historian, 
G. K. Rubrecht, D.D., North 
Platte; statistician, W. H. Saas of 
Beatrice, were re-elected. T. J. 
C. Schuldt of Nebraska City was 
elected secretary to succeed 
T. D. Rinde, D.D., who has 
served for nine years and asked 
to be relieved. 

Elected as delegates to the 
Louisville convention were: 
Clerical: J. C. Hershey, D.D., 
G. Keller Rubrecht, D.D., L. H. 
Lesher, D.D., W. A. Klink, and 
A. O. Frank, D.D. Laymen: 
Harold Wochner, O. L. Sturtevant, Otto Nelson, A. J. 
Manser, A. T. Yost. 

The Rev. John B. Rupley, Sr., and Aug. E. Hecker 
were elected trustees on the Board of Midland College; 
and O. L. Sturtevant to the Board of Tabitha Home; the 
Rev. W. A. Klink and W. W. Kuenning to the executive 
committee of synod. 

The 1943 convention of synod will be held in North 
Platte, Dr. G. Keller Rubrecht pastor. 


Brotherhood Officers 

The Brotherhood convention following the Commun- 
ion Service on May 4 elected D. L. Tyrrell of Omaha 
president; Harold Wochner of York, vice-president; 
Anton Manser, West Point, secretary; and William 
Heuer of Omaha treasurer. William Kette, consecrated 
and loyal retiring president, was elected delegate to the 
National Convention. O. Wince ably served as toast- 
master at the dinner, and Dr. L. H. Lesher gave the 
main address, which sparkled with humor, stimulated 
thought and inspired devotion. 


Secretary T. J. C. 
Schuldt 
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Among 


What of Vacation? 


VacaTIoN? Who’s going to get a vacation this year? 
Everyone working overtime. No tires or gas to go any- 
where. Trains running on war-time schedules. Who's 
going to get a vacation? 

The children are. Before very long school will be over 
and they will be free. No more regular hours. No more 
responsibility. No more discipline. A whole summer on 
their hands—and on ours. 

Some children are already planning what they are 
going to do. They are going fishing and swimming. They 
are going to play baseball with no interruptions from 
inconsiderate elders. They have definite things they 
want to do. Neither heat nor humidity will hold them 
back. 

Unfortunately, these purposeful souls are usually 
somewhat in the minority in any group of children. 
There may be enough of them or they may be forceful 
enough to take the rest of the crowd along. They may 
be able to rouse in their playmates an interest in their 
pursuits. But, again unfortunately, this is hardly likely 
to be the case. 

It is much more likely that summer will find most 
town and city children with too much time on their 
hands—unless we take steps now to help them plan their 
free time wisely. Children lolling idly on doorsteps. 
Children bickering and quarreling. Children whining 
and tattling. Children getting into mischief for want of 
anything better to do. 

That is the sort of picture that led to the formation of 
daily vacation Bible schools, or as they are now called 
in most parishes, the vacation church schools. They be- 
gan in sections where the need was acute; and because 
they gave the children something more than mere di- 
rected activity, they have spread until every self-re- 
specting parish either has one or has asked itself, “Why 
not?” There may be some places where they could not 
be worked; but those places are few and far between. 

Other agencies have kindly undertaken to provide for 
the use of our children’s leisure time, also. The Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A., City Playground Commissions, 
Boards of Education and other groups have seen the 
need and are supplementing the work of the church. 
Indeed, sometimes they would almost seem to be com- 
peting. Here and there you hear pastors bemoaning the 
fact that they cannot run a vacation school because 
there are too many other things that attract the children. 

In most cases such talk is—with apologies to the 
cloth—just talk. Practically no secular agency will re- 
fuse to back down if the church really advances to the 
attack. If the churches of a community will put aside 
their differences and decide what share of the vacation 
period they want to claim for religious education, they 
are pretty sure to get it. Even one congregation can 
make enough fuss to get its own way at times. If plans 
are already made by these other agencies for this year, 
it is almost certain that they will consider the claims of 
the church in making out next year’s schedule. 

It doesn’t need a prophet’s vision to look at the world 
and see that the next generation will need more Chris- 
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tianity than this one has if it is to refrain from battling 
itself to extinction. The vacation church school is one 
of the greatest opportunities we have to make real in 
the lives of our children the things that “belong to their 
peace.” 

There is, of course, a different sort of vacation that is 
just as wholesome as one that begins with two, three, or 
four weeks of church school. That is the sort of vaca- 
tion that is centered around a truly Christian home. 
Billy and Barbara, or Susan and Sam, work with mother 
for the good of the whole family. There is time to talk 
frankly and sincerely about the problems of the world 
as they come up in the lives of the younger members of 
the group. Playtime is a time for good-humored fun. 
There is time to read and to talk over what they have 
read. There is time for spiritual growth and for prayer. 

But how many homes have time for that sort of pro- 
gram? Parents who are thinking of keeping their chil- 
dren away from the vacation school in their parish be- 
cause “the poor things have been in school all winter,” 
should ask themselves very frankly whether they are 
willing to sacrifice the time the other sort of training 
demands. Unless they are more consecrated than the 
average parent—or more fuzzy in their thinking—I 
think they will admit that it is far easier to supplement 
the work of the church school than to supplant it. 

Children need a little leisure that is completely their 
own. So do adults. But all of us need Christian training 
in how to make the most of our vacation period. Hither 
the church or the home can give that training. But in 
nine cases out of ten, the church is better fitted to do it. 


Now You See It 


THERE is a young man named Paul Weaver. He is 
doing something rather interesting at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. He teaches a Sunday school class of 
more than 4,000 young women and helps them practice 
what they hear him preach. 

At their formal services, he talks about the Christian 
answer to the problems that a student committee feels 
are troubling their fellow students. During the week 
there are forums and discussion groups. And all week 
long there are projects in Christian service going on. 

Paul Weaver doesn’t tell the students about the need 
for Christian work: he shows them. He takes them into 
the homes where not only cash but friendliness is 
needed. He takes them to the County Old Folks’ Home. 
His class prepares hot lunches for a negro rural school. 
They learn to look for human need. They recognize it 
when they see it. 

Our churches have always done a little of this sort of 
thing; but they must do a lot more. One of the con- 
tradictory things about this rather contradictory religion 
of ours is that when you shut it up in an airtight con- 
tainer and give it no outlet it evaporates. To keep their 
own spiritual springs fresh and clear, our young people 
must be taught to see the channels into which their 
religion can flow. 

And the need is there. No magician saying, “Now you 
see it, now you don’t.” 
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Ministers Wife... . Worse Than Bragging 


The Lathrop Children Have an Argument 


“IT pon’t care! Mother said I could have it, Mark 
Lathrop, and I don’t care what you say, I’m going to 
take it.” 

“But I tell you everyone will think you’re bragging.” 

“Tt’?s not bragging to take your own father’s picture 
anymore than somebody else’s father’s picture. They’re 
all pictures in a newspaper, aren’t they?” 

“It is so different. If you take a picture of General 
MacArthur, that’s just somebody that’s everybody’s. If 
you take a picture of dad, that’s somebody that’s yours.” 

“Now, I know you're silly. Our teacher says we 
should all feel proud of General MacArthur.” 

“What seems to be the trouble?” I called, putting 
down my sewing. 

“Mother, did you say that Joan could take this picture 
of dad to school to show the class?” Mark came through 
the doorway so fast that he tripped over his own feet. 

“Yes, Mark. What’s wrong with that? Joan was in- 
terested that they put your father’s picture in The 
Recorder, since he’s to be the principal speaker at the 
Memorial Day service. You know her teacher encour- 
ages the class to bring in pictures of news items that 
catch their attention. Why shouldn’t this come in that 
classification?” 

“Because it’s bragging. She just wants to show off 
what a fine father she has!” 

“Why shouldn’t she? It is a fine thing to have a father 
who is respected in the community. You aren’t ashamed 
of it, are you?” 

“No-o-o. But the fellas ’1l think I have a swelled head 
if she goes showing that around.” 

“The boys in your room will probably never see it. 
If they do, just be honest. Tell them Joan insisted on 
taking it.” 

They raced off to play and I glanced at the clock. 
Almost time to start supper. These long days fool me. 

Just then I heard my husband downstairs. I put my 
sewing away and went to meet him. He was looking at 
the evening paper, but he glanced up with a smile as I 
came into the living room. 

“You are back from your calls early, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, but none of the people I wanted to see was at 
home. There is either a defense meeting or a card party 
somewhere, I guess. By the way, what’s the matter with 
our son? As I came in, he flew out, looking like a 
thunder cloud.” 

“Oh, dear. I hope I have done the right thing. You 
know that picture of you in The Recorder? Well, Joan 
wanted to take it to school and Mark said that was 
bragging.” 

“Which side did you take?” 

“T upheld Joan’s right to take it. Maybe it is bragging 
a little; but at that age they are almost bound to be brag- 
ging about something.” 

“So I’m to be her ammunition?” 

“You can laugh if you want to, but I mean it. They 
all want to show off at that age; and if they aren’t talk- 
ing about the right things they are being puffed up 
about the wrong ones.” 


“Such as?” 

“Clothes, or how many cars they have or had, their 
allowance, or how late they stay up at night. Oh, there 
are dozens of things. And in so many lines ministers’ 
children can’t compete. They are much more likely to 
be satisfied with their lot in life if they are allowed to 
make much of their parents’ leadership in the commu- 
nity, or anything that shows the church in a favorable 
light to their friends.” 

“You've given it a lot of thought, haven’t you?” 

“T can tell you think I’m making mountains out of 
molehills, but I have thought a great deal about it. You 
hear a lot about the contribution of the parsonage to 
American life. But I am dead sure that if we could get 
the statistics and find out how many children raised in 
the parsonage have drifted away from the church we’d 
be appalled.” 

“T think I’ve heard you say something like that be- 
fore. But have you found those statistics?” 

“No, of course I haven’t. You know there are no such 
statistics available. But just look how many of them 
you have found in your own pastorate. Don’t you re- 
member how delighted you were when you found in 
your first charge that you had a son of old Pastor 
What’s-His-Name in the next block? And he was so 
nice, but never showed up?” 

“Tf you are going to start going back to the first year 
after I was ordained to prove your point, you'll have it 
your way. I can’t remember that far.” 

“And you don’t need to go that. far back.” 

“You are entirely right, Mrs. Lathrop. I was teasing 
because you look so terribly worried about it. But you 
mustn’t forget how many fine sons and daughters of the 
parsonage we know. They count, too.” 

“And that’s how they all should be. If ours turn out 
to be anything else, I don’t know what I’ll do! And I 
certainly intend to do everything I can to keep them 
thinking that living in a minister’s family is sitting on 
top of the world.” 

“Even if it means bragging a little?” 

“Fiven if it means bragging a lot! But now I'll have to 
pacify Mark. He’s at the age where you hate anything 
that makes you different from the crowd.” 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


Were looking toward a per- 
fect world 

Where evil’s banners all are 
furled. 

If we wait till that world is tr 
here, \ 


We'll never start to live, I NAUGHTY NORA 


fear. 
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O the depths of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judg- 
ments and his ways past tracing out! Romans 11: 33 


Ir is said there are more gods than people in India. 
The millions of idols there are but a portion of the 
myriad throughout the earth. Even in “Christian” 
America we speak of the “almighty” dollar; and men 
sacrifice their time and energy, health and life, to obtain 
it. Some mothers “idolize” their children; some lovers 
“adore” their sweethearts. A noted preacher said: 
‘“Whatsoever a man accounts his chief good, so as to 
suffer it to engross and take up all his desires, that he 
makes his god, that he deifies and adores.” But all things 
desired or worthwhile cannot equal the infinite good, 
in God. Make Him supreme. 


+ + 


For the gifts and the calling of God are not repented 
of. Romans 11: 29 


THE alarming increase of divorces in the United States 
to almost one out of six marriages tells the Hollywood 
story of fickle “falling in” and “falling out” of glamorous 
love. Showers of gifts are followed by storms of criti- 
cism, succeeded by love-droughts and divorce. Not so 
does God deal with them He chooses. Though Israel 
proved truant, Jehovah does not cast off His elect. He 
does not “repent” of His choice, but still showers His 
gifts of love upon His spiritual Israel, which is “the 
bride” of His Son. 


+ + + 


In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. Colossians 2: 9 


JOHN WESLEY said: “Tell me how it is that in this 
room there are three candles and but one light, and I 
will explain to you the mode of the Divine existence.” 
Why worry about the mystery of the Holy Trinity— 
three Persons in one Substance—when we cannot un- 
derstand the intermingled light shed from more than 
one candle? Enough is it for us to know that the Light 
shines from its eternal Source into our hearts. In Jesus 
is revealed all that we need to know of the mysteries of 
God, the Infinite; for “in him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” 


+ + + 


The god of this world hath blinded the minds of the 
unbelieving, that the light of the gospel of the glory of 
Christ, who is the image of God, should not dawn upon 
them. II Corinthians 4: 4 


WHEN the Assyrian conquerors of old gouged out the 
eyes of their victims it was barbarous beyond anything 
practiced in war today. We revolt at the very thought 
of it. And yet, “the god of this world hath blinded the 
minds,” if not the bodies, “of the unbelieving.” Many 
are the worldly means employed by the devil to blind 
men to “the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ.” 
The worldly-minded man just cannot see and compre- 
hend the meaning of true religion as taught by Jesus, 
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“the Light of the world.” Of unbelievers, Jesus says, 
“They love darkness rather than light.” He offers to 
give spiritual sight to them who would behold the mys- 
teries of His Kingdom. 


+ + + 


That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit. John 3:6 


“SHE’s just that way!” said little Jimmy of his play- 
mate when I asked why she had left him. Most people 
are “just that way” when it comes to pouting, or break- 
ing off friendship on slight provocation. It is on the low 
plane of life; on the high level small things are disre- 
garded, the true and the good are magnified. Jesus told 
Nicodemus he must be born over—or “from above”—to 
get on the higher spiritual level. “That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh.” The Holy Spirit is essential as the 
power which alone can transform our spirits. 


+ + + 


And because ye are sons, God sent forth the Spirit 
of his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father. 
Galatians 4: 6 


A NAMELESS orphan baby was taken from a foundling 
institution and adopted by a wealthy but childless 
couple. She never knew of her real parentage, but grew 
up to know and love her foster parents and to enjoy 
and inherit the riches lavished upon her. Adopted into 
the family of God, we are privileged not only to talk 
familiarly with the King of heaven as our Father, but 
to enjoy all the blessings He richly bestows on His chil- 
dren. Jesus found and introduced us into His own home. 


+ + + 


As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up; that who- 
soever believeth may in him have eternal life. 


John 3: 14, 15 


THE giant engine moves the dynamo, and the elec- 
tricity generated flies to its magic mission. From the 
great Heart of Jesus flows the generated current of spir- 
itual force that transforms character, lifts the fallen, 
and moves mightily the mainsprings of human society. 
Though lifted ignominiously, like a serpent, upon a 
cross, the Son of man has transformed that seeming evil 
into a coil of stored-up energy whence has proceeded 
the more than electro-magnetic force that draws men to 
His sacrificial and redeeming love. He thus is able to 
lift up because He first in the incarnation was let down 
in Triune power, and as the Son of God attracts into His 
eternal life all who believe in Him. 


PRAYER 

ALMIGHTY and Everlasting God, Who hast given unto 
us, Thy servants, grace, by the confession of a true faith 
to acknowledge the glory of the Eternal Trinity, and in 
the power of the Divine Majesty to worship the Unity: 
We beseech Thee, that Thou wouldst keep us steadfast 
in this faith and evermore defend us from all adver- 
sities. Amen. 


yin 
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The Holy Trinity 


Trinity Sunday should not pass without a renewed 
confession of our faith not only in the existence of one 
God, infinite and eternal, but in the Holy Trinity— 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The Triune God is the 
supreme conception of the infinite in His Being and in 
His relations as Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. 
Deism is an upreach into the conception of the one 
transcendent God, but does not include His loving 
Fatherhood. Pantheism conceives of infinite spirit 
in its downreach into all things, but in identifying it 
with the universal soul or life of the universe it fails to 
grasp the exalted conception of Deity, as distinct from 
creation yet present in personal and gracious contact. 
While the infinite Spirit pervades the universe, in a very 
special sense the Triune God comes into personal rela- 
tion with them who are redeemed and regenerated by 
grace and saving faith. Through the Word and Sacra- 


ments, His loving outreach extends from transformed. 


believers to all who receive his revelation as the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit and accept the salvation and life 
offered through His Gospel. To us Christians is given 
the high privilege of being His unworthy instruments 
in furthering the outreaches of His grace. 


Spiritual Blackout 


A LETTER just received from a missionary in India tells 
of the near approach of the war to our mission in the 
Guntur District. In the onrush of a steam- and oil- 
driven, wheel- and air-borne, mechanized army, events 
move so rapidly that what is new one day is stale the 
next; yet it is interesting to note the reactions of nearby 
observers while history is in the making. Even though 
this little message was dated January 18, it brings home 
to us the fact of the imminence of war on our mission 
field: ““And now they are creeping nearer and nearer to 
India. Rangoon, just across the Bay of Bengal, has been 
bombed. Malaya has been taken, step by step. We do 
pray that Singapore may hold out. We always count on 
Singapore being untakable.” Since then, the “untak- 
able” fortress has fallen, strategic Rangoon and the 
Burma stretches northward past Mandalay towards 
Chungking have been taken, and the coasts of India 
are in jeopardy. 

While the octopus was extending the reaches of its 
tentacles, the missionary wrote: “Many of the coolies 
go from these parts—in this East Coast country—to 
work in the tin mines and on the rubber estates of 
Malaya. They send back money to their families here. 
The poor wives and mothers are very anxious now. We 
have more callers than ever coming for advice and com- 
fort.” Inroads on the church membership, especially the 
teaching force, are mentioned, due to army enlistments. 

Referring to the difficult political situation as based 
in religious fanaticism, there is the remark: ‘The Mos- 
lems and Hindus love each other like a cobra and a 
mongoose.” The imminent danger of war in this mis- 
sion field is recognized in the statement: “Night before 
last we had to cover our lights for the first time—just 
in case the Jays came across the bay and looked about 
here—nearest point to Burma. All Tenali was as dark 
as a little village.” And then follows: “With Japan com- 
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ing into the war, all thought of any of us going home has 
been given up. We are here ‘for the duration.’ ” 

A blackout in Tenali! That sounds commonplace, in 
sequence to countless others in many areas these days. 
Before this is in print, both blackouts and bombard- 
ments may have become as frequent and ferocious in 
Ceylon and India as those that swept over Malaya and 
Burma. But the spiritual blackout is superlatively sig- 
nificant. Giving point to these comments, our missionary 
refers to the darkened background religiously. Calling 
upon the new police superintendent, the latter and his 
wife were found to be highly educated young Brahmans 
with charming manners. But pointing to a soapstone 
image of the goddess Sarasvati, the official reverently 
remarked: “This goddess has been a great help to me 
in my life. In fact, it was she who got this position for 
me.” The Mohammedans despise this idol-worship but 
hate still more the worshiping Hindus. Christian love 
is the only light that can dispel the darkness of the 
superstition in the one and the fanatical hatred in the 
other. God’s peace must pervade. the nations and His 
Spirit descend in regenerating grace before wars will 
cease and good will prevail. 


False Gods 


Like little children building block houses, men child- 
ishly erect their idols. We call them “images” because 
they are imaginary. Born of the imagination, their qual- 
ity, whether good or evil, is according to the character 
or mind of the builder. The great ideologies of our day 
are as national idols created out of the imagination or 
ambition of dominating leaders or groups; and whole 
nations or political sectors accept them sometimes with 
superstitious adherence or fanatical zeal. Some make 
of their ideology a religion, and their leaders a racial 
god to be adored or obeyed. 

All idols of human creation are subject to human 
frailties. Like piled up blocks, they topple and fall at 
the stroke of misfortune or the strong arm of war. Giant 
machines of industry or destruction, as well as cultural 
works of art or beauty, go down alike before Mars or 
other false gods that spring successively from man’s 
imagination or will. 

The creature cannot be greater than its creator, nor 
any man-made idol greater than its idolator. The golden 
calf at the foot of Sinai commanded the temporary wor- 
ship of them who danced about it, but the fire finally 
received its molten body and reduced it to its proper 
level as man’s slave and not his saviour. Not so is 
Jehovah. Above and beyond all things created is the 
infinite Creator. 

Micah cried out, “Ye have taken away my gods and 
what have I more!” (Judges 18: 24.) Our false gods or 
idols are often taken from us in order that we might be 
driven to seek after the true God and in Him gain the 
eternally good, the heavenly treasure. Trials, reverses, 
even persecutions, are often the means of removing the 
false that the true may be gained, snatching us from the 
worship of man-made idols to the love and service of the 
heavenly Father. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


You remember that story in which Luther is a prom- 
inent figure—the one which has his satanic majesty con- 
fronting the harassed ex-Augustinian monk. Well, it 
was injected into the discussions of the Associated 
Church Press during that august assembly of Protestant 
editors’ recent convention in New York. The Rev. 
Ralph Stoody, director of Methodist Information, made 
a reference to the Reformer’s hurling ink during his 
Wartburg exile when the Father of Lies injected his 
hateful visage upon a wall against which Luther’s writ- 
ing desk was placed. It was intimated that this act was 
a symbolic forerunner of the use of printer’s ink in de- 
fense of the truth. We do not vouch for the complete 
verity of the reference. We can declare that with our 
own eyes we saw in 1923 where the spot once was. Relic 
hunters have carried away the discolored plaster, leav- 
ing ample evidence that something was removed by 
sharp-pointed instruments. 

Unfortunately the employment of periodicals and 
other literature is not overlooked by the purveyors of 
malicious propaganda. A modern printing press will 
ink lies upon a sheet of paper as rapidly as truths. One 
remembers what the Epistle of St. James says about 
human speech: “Out of the same mouth proceedeth 
blessing and cursing. My brethren, these things ought 
not so to be.” It is a sad commentary on the wickedness 
inherent in the world, that the developments of printing, 
so marvelous since the invention of movable type in the 
fifteenth century, should have been so misapplied. The 
extent of the evils due to misuse and abuse of the 
mechanisms of publishing and broadcasting is evident 
when freedom of communications is one of the four free- 
doms for which our government is contending in the 
present war. 


AMERICA’S “OFFICIAL LANGUAGE” 

Our attention was caught a short while ago, when a 
radio speaker asserted that at one time four votes de- 
cided whether the English or German language should 
be the official medium of publishing laws and declara- 
tions in the newly established American government. 
Usually this tradition takes the form of declaring that a 
tie vote had been taken in the House of Representatives 
and the speaker, who was Frederick Augustus Muhlen- 
berg, cast the deciding vote in favor of the English lan- 
guage. This also is an exaggeration. 

The basis of the legend has been described by Prof. 
Theodore G. Tappert in THz LutHeran, November 15, 
1939. It is said that a bill was offered in the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly “to establish the German language as 
the legal and official language of Pennsylvania. When 
the vote was taken, there was a tie.” Whereupon the 
speaker, Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, cast the de- 
ciding vote “in favor of the English language.” But Dr. 
Tappert considers the available documentary evidence 
insufficient: he quotes the conclusion of Thomas L. 
Montgomery, state librarian, Harrisburg, Pa., to the ef- 
fect that F. A. Muhlenberg “was never put to the em- 
barrassing position of deciding for or against the lan- 
guage of his father.” 

In Dr. Tappert’s article in THe Lurueran, he reports 
also the treatment by the federal House of Representa- 


tives given the petition in 1794 of a number of Germans 
residing in the state of Virginia; therein it was asked 
that “a certain proportion of the laws of the United 
States may be printed in the German language.” A bill 
to grant the request was offered and subjected repeat- 
edly to consideration. Finally in 1795, the Congress pro- 
vided for the printing of 4,500 copies of an English edi- 
tion “of laws about which understanding was lacking.” 
German was not mentioned. Previously a vote on their 
promulgation in German was defeated, forty-two yes | 
and forty-three no. It could have been Muhlenberg’s | 
vote that was deciding. 


A Major Adjustment 
We have recited at considerable length the correct in- 
formation, partly that it may be available in this year of 
attention to the influences exerted in the United States 
by the Muhlenbergs, but primarily to indicate one of 
the numerous adaptations that were required in order 
that the government of the American republic could 
function as it has. One necessity which the founding 
fathers of our democracy recognized was the relation of 
national unity to the “language of the people.” We do — 
not need the legend of a tie vote “untied” by F. A. Muh- — 
lenberg to show the conclusions reached by him and his 
brother, General Peter, relative to the installation of a 
national, officially exclusive language. : 

Their efforts with others resulted in the establishment — 
of St. John’s Lutheran Church in Philadelphia, “the first ~ 
English Lutheran Church in the world.” This was on | 
their part a recognition of the desirability of a single 
vernacular for their country’s welfare. The logical lan- 
guage was not German, since for only five per cent of 
the total population of the thirteen states and for only 
thirty per cent of the inhabitants of Pennsylvania it was — 
the folk tongue. It was second in the extent of its usage, 
but English was first by large odds. : 

It was essential to the stability of the American re- 
public that adjustments should be made. The Muhlen- — 
berg sons and their contemporary Americans had sires 
and grandsires from many sections of Europe. For the © 
largest group, English was the folk speech, but immi- — 
grants also brought German, Swedish, Dutch, French, - 
Scotch, Welsh, Spanish, and even Russian. 


Linguistic Groups 

Language can be the medium for the exchange of — 
thought, and in its written form at once the depository 
and the source of great truths. But it can also be made 
the instrument of isolation. Thus employed, a nation 
can be subdivided in groups, who, though fellow citizens 
because all acknowledge the same civil authority, are 
really only a composite of settlements, in each of which 
their language serves to maintain old-world loyalties. 
The ideals of “self-determination” that were imbedded 
in the ill-fated treaty of Versailles had among other 
obstacles to their realization the lack of a common 
speech in many areas to which the treaty applied. The 
so-called “fifth columnists” of recent months are gen- 
erally groups of citizens, the linguistic origins of whose 
ancestry have determined to too great a degree the ideas 
of government they prefer. 
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THE APRIL “CHURCH QUARTERLY” 


_ Amone the journals to whose table of contents we 
give prompt attention on arrival is the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly. The April number was no exception. The 
titles of articles were intriguing and the writers persons 
whose attainments in scholarship and experience com- 
mand respect for their convictions. 

In this centenary of the arrival of Father Heyer in 
India, one reads with both interest and profit the article 
by Dr. J. Roy Strock under the title, “The Planting of 
the Lutheran Church in India.” Dr. Strock, admitting 
that recent conditions affected “statistics‘‘ issuing from 
the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church in India, and 
facing the possibilities of changes in government in the 
country that might stop sending missionaries, is, how- 
ever, convinced that desire, ability, and determination 
to carry on characterize the Telugu Lutherans. “My 
conclusion is,’ he writes, “that our Andhra Evangelical] 
Lutheran Church has all the machinery it needs for suc- 
cessful self-propagation.”’ But there are weaknesses to 
be overcome and perils to be faced. “Much remains to 
be done in all directions.” 

The title, “Occupational Hazards of the Ministry,” at- 
tracted our attention: we wondered whether dangers 
from parish journeys, throat diseases, digestive experi- 
ments, and nervous overloads were under examination. 
They were not. For a series of five hazards very aptly 
chosen and well described we parsons are indebted to 


- the Rev. Luther S. Straley, Athens, N. Y. 


Placed first by the editors of the Quarterly is an article 
by the Rev. Otto W. Heick, D.D., of Ellis, Kan. He dis- 
cussed “A Reappraisal of Lutheran Unity,” explaining 
his selection of that subject by an introductory sentence, 
“Synodical meetings and Lutheran periodicals are 
reverberating with discussions of Lutheran unity.”’ Two 
items of disagreement are examined by Dr. Heick, the 
first being “The Problem of Pulpit and Altar Fellow- 
ship”; the second, “some of the doctrinal issues in the 
conflict between the Missouri and Iowa Synods on the 
one hand and the United Lutheran Church on the 
other.” The presentations have historic data of great 
interest. We were impressed by the appraisal of the 
part played by the former General Synod in the years 
1840 to 1880. He cites as an error, “It has become a 
commonplace to make the old General Synod the scape- 
goat for all the faults in the Lutheran Church in 
America.” 

In examining the claims for verbal inspiration of Holy 
Scripture to which the Missouri theologians subscribe, it 
is held that “the theory of inspiration as held by the one 
group of scholars is too mechanical.” The reference is, 
we assume, to Missouri and Iowa. A parallel to this crit- 
icism appears also in the same issue of the Quarterly in 
a brief discussion of “Inspiration and the Pittsburgh 
Agreement” by Prof. Henry Grady Davis of the Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary. After referring to the doctrine of 
inspiration championed by the Missouri Synod as verbal 
inspiration, Dr. Davis wrote of a different attitude, “The 
second conception is harder to give a name to, precisely 
because the mode of inspiration is not defined at all.” 
Following this assertion, the Doctor provides a fascinat- 
ing illustration of the ability of theologians (real the- 
ologians and not editors) for delving into fine distinc- 
tions. After noticing that all those expressing their view 
agree that inspiration is an attribute of Holy Scripture, 
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one reads in his article, “That neither verbal inspiration 
nor any other species of inspiration is in our confessions. 
Inspiration—yes. That Scripture is God’s Word, yes — 
That Scripture and nothing else on earth can define doc- 
trine, yes.—That Scripture is the only infallible rule for 
faith and life, yes. But that inspiration is this or that or 
anything else—no.” 


A Personal Comment 


The editor of THz LUTHERAN claims competence to 
express his personal views relative to a revival of this 
particular controversy. He reminds the reader that the 
United Lutheran Church in 1934 at Savannah adopted 
a declaration which set forth the reasons that explained 
the appearance before the convention of memorials from 
constituent synods asking that co-operation be broad- 
ened among Lutheran bodies in the United States and 
Canada. The statement appears on pages 415-417 of the 
Minutes of the Savannah convention. It was adopted 
unanimously, and the president of the U. L. C. A. was 
directed to bring the resolutions “to the official attention 
of the other Lutheran Church bodies in America and 
invite them to confer with us with a view to the estab- 
lishment of closer relationships between them and our- 
selves.” The president was directed to appoint a com- 
mission “to conduct any discussions that might result 
from the invitation.” All this he did promptly. 


The Purposes of Agreement 

It is a matter of history that when commissioners 
from the American Lutheran Church met the U. L. 
C. A. commissioners, they explained that they had been 
instructed by their body, the American Lutheran 
Church, to present differences existent between the two 
bodies. Three were cited, and it was understood that 
discussion of the Savannah declaration could not occur 
until an agreement on the three in controversy was 
reached. The U. L. C. A., in our opinion, generously 
waived the spirit of their instruction and undertook the 
framing of an agreement. 


We do not believe the U. L. C. A. would have ap- 
proved a refusal to meet with the American Lutheran 
Church: as a matter of fact, the Baltimore convention 
authorized their continuance in negotiations. But in our 
opinion the fact remains that the Savannah declaration 
contained the instructions for our commissioners. The 
paragraphs thereof pointed to critical situations in the 
church and in the nation in the handling of which com- 
mon action among the Lutheran bodies would multiply 
efficiency. It was declared that “we already possess a 
firm basis on which to unite in one Lutheran Church in 
America and there is no doctrinal reason why such a 
union should not come to pass.” 

It would be unfortunate if within the United Lu- 
theran Church there should now appear a disposition to 
revive a doctrinal argument relative to which no con- 
fessional declaration exists and as to which no coercive 
conclusion is possible. It is our personal opinion that 
the coming convention of the U. L. C. A. should not be 
asked to devote precious time to declarations dealing 
with tenets, consideration of which was definitely ex- 
cluded at Savannah. 1942’s U. L. C. A. convention will 
have a heavy and important program. Its time should 
not be consumed in fruitless discussions. 
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A Dinner Discussion 


Prescribed Ceremonies of Entertaining Dealt With at a Pharisee’s House 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Luke 11: 37-48, 52-54. The Sunday School Lesson for June 7 


THE portion of the New Testament 
which has been chosen as the text for 
the senior Sunday school lesson on 
June 7 deals largely with what might 
at first glance be called a mere incident. 
It was in connection with a day of dis- 
courses which had been heard by peo- 
ple who came to enjoy the wisdom of 
Jesus. It formed, one infers from the 
Evangelist’s narrative, their conclusion 
and application. 

Luke, in what we identify as the 
eleventh chapter of his Gospel, re- 
ported that the disciples said to Jesus, 
“Lord, teach us to pray, as John also 
taught his disciples.” The Lord’s Prayer 
follows. Then Luke reports a conver- 
sation which had to do with hospitality. 
The illustration is the incident of the 
man who came at midnight to a neigh- 
bor’s house and said, “Friend, lend me 
three loaves.” Jesus’ explanation was a 
dual answer. It first approved yielding 
to a friend’s need, and second, it re- 
vealed the discernment of God the 
Father when He makes response to re- 
quests of His children. 

The chapter proceeds further with a 
record of teachings that involved de- 
moniacal possession and a denunciation 
of a generation which, being evil, “de- 
mands a sign: but no sign shall be 
given to it except the sign of Jonah.” 
This warning had as its final applica- 
tion a caution with reference to the 
light. They are available to readers of 
Luke’s Gospel in the eleventh chapter, 
verses 33 to 36. 


An Invitation to Dine 

It was after this series of teachings 
that a Pharisee, whose house was con- 
veniently located and who no doubt 
was impressed by the character of the 
discourses to which he had listened, 
and who might have been sincere in 
his desire to have further conversation 
with one who spoke with authority, 
that this Pharisee asked Jesus to take 
a meal with him in his house. 

Edersheim, in his book, The Life and 
Times of Jesus, the Messiah, used this 
occasion to explain the complicated 
customs of the Jews of Jesus’ day, 
when a man was guest at a meal in a 
household where what they perhaps 
called correct forms was observed. He 
(Edersheim) assumes that this partic- 
ular invitation was not to some festival 
or elaborate dinner, such a one as 
would have required the issuance of 
invitations days in advance, the follow- 
up of successive messengers repeating 
the invitation, and finally the arrival 


of the day and of the guest at the place 
where the dinner was ready and wait- 
ing the arrival of the guests. This was 
such a meal as would be served when 
occasion led suddenly to the issuance 
of an invitation to dine. 

In such an instance, Edersheim has 
written, the guest, on reaching the 
place of hospitality, would, first, “ob- 
serve as a religious rite the washing of 
hands.” Next, the head of the house 
would cut a piece from the whole loaf 
and speak a blessing. Then the visitor 
would take the position which was cus- 
tomary at the table in those days; he 
would recline upon a properly ar- 
ranged seat or couch. When they were 
seated, if they observed the regulations 
carefully, “each would speak the bene- 
diction for himself.” It was customary 
to serve wine at the table on these oc- 
casions, and there were rules which 
governed “the blessing of it.” At the 
conclusion of the meal, water was 
brought to the guests that they might 
wash their hands. A concluding Amen 
to a benediction was spoken, provided 
the blessing had been said by an Israel- 
ite, “not'a heathen, slave, nor a law- 
breaker.” In connection with these 
“acts of propriety,’ meticulous care 
had been given to seat the guests in 
order of their presumed rank. 

We hope our readers have access to 
the treatise of Edersheim to which ref- 
erence has been made. The chapter of 
which the heading is “The Morning 
Meal in the Pharisee’s House” is not 
only interesting because of its infor- 
mation, but also indicative of the com- 
plications that were customary in the 
action of eating food in a company of 
people. 


Jesus Neglects a Custom 

Our Lord was guilty in the eyes of 
his host, the Pharisee, of a capital so- 
cial error. While to us it is trivial, in 
this case sufficient attention was given 
to it to elicit an explanatory statement 
by our Lord and the recording of the 
same by St. Luke. He, our Lord, did 
not observe the rite of purification 
which consisted in washing His hands. 
This oversight (or neglect) was ob- 
served by all those present and checked 
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up against the visitor. It is not neces-_ 
sary that one should expand this state- 
ment into illustrations of the classifica- 
tion of society into boors and cultured, 
wise and foolish, the classes and the 
masses. At once there come to mind 
artificial gradations of society on the 
basis of what are called good manners. 

It is to be observed that Jesus made 
no attack on the forms of good man-_ 
ners. Instead He proceeded to indicate 
to His host why He had not complied 
with a regulation with which He was_ 
thoroughly familiar. He announced in- 
effect, That what gives validity to an- 
act, even though it be a customary per-_ 
formance, is its source. It must come 
from within the person. For example, 
the washing of hands is a rite which 
confesses the need of cleansing. But 
where it is performed merely to in- 
dicate that the one dipping his hands 
into the water is conforming to a social 
custom, and with no thought of the 
need of inner cleansing, that person is 
a hypocrite. 

A hypocrite was originally the name 
given by the Greek language to one 
who was an actor, a person who under- 
took the performance of a role. A 
hypocrite could be a most virtuous per- 
son in the part assigned him to play, 
but he could be a murderer at heart 
and still be a successful actor. Or vice - 
versa. 

It is this role of hypocrite that — 
Pharisaism in Jesus’ day had accepted. | 
At the time when their position gave 
them so many possibilities of influenc- 
ing the people they had chosen to be 
actors rather than to approach with 
open minds and hearts the demonstra- . 
tions of Messiahship which were daily 
made by Jesus as He taught multitudes 
or small groups that came to listen to 
Him. ; 

The same theme is employed in a 
very striking way when a lawyer, or 
someone representing the class of Jew- 
ish scholars who were “learned in the 
law,” ventured to complain that Jesus’ 
definitions were insulting to His hon- 
orable group. Jesus responded to him 
with a quintet of statements that must 
have made a deep impression on all | 
who heard Him. He said, “You lock 
the door of knowledge, but you have 
not entered it. You lie in ambush to 
confuse witnesses of acts and with false 
testimony you defeat justice. You build 
tombs in which you bury the prophets 
whom your fathers have killed. You 
hide the sinning of those whom you are 
presumed to guide in the dictates of 
the law.” 

It is not necessary for this depart- 
ment of THe LutuHeran to provide illus- 
trations. A score of instances come to 
mind promptly. Alas, how often does 
culture show skill in covering social 
ills rather than in the cleansing and 
the invigoration of society! 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Difficult Do’s 


To Seek First the Kingdom 
Matthew 6: 33 


To Jesus, the Kingdom of God was 

a vital matter. It was a clear and dis- 

tinct ideal. It focalized all His life pur- 

poses. To make it real to His disciples 

He told many of His best known par- 

ables. It was a phrase often on His 

lips and has remained a term that most 
easily expresses the essence of the 

Christian hope. 

' In spite of all this there is a great 

deal of vagueness in our thought con- 

cerning this Kingdom. The Jews were 
hampered by their prejudices in regard 
to the Messiah. The Kingdom to them 
meant something like the kingdom of 

David and Solomon. It had a capital 
city, Jerusalem. It had territory, boun- 

daries, wealth, prestige. What wonder 

they could not place the meek and 
gentle Jesus in the center of such a 
picture of royal splendor! 

_ We are still hampered in our accept- 
ance of Jesus’ meaning of the Kingdom 
_ by our earthly ideals. How many sin- 
_ cere disciples of Christ have attempted 
to set up an earthly heaven, with laws 
to regulate society and, of course, force 
of some character to make human na- 

ture obedient. The history of the Chris- 

tian movement reveals many attempts 
at such community building, and their 
inevitable failure. 
Certainly a kingdom has to do with 
_ relationships between the citizens and 
_ between them and their king. But these 
relationships in the Kingdom of God 
are not established by boundaries or 
by laws. Men may live next to each 
other on any street, in any city in the 
world, and not live in the same King- 
dom as Jesus used the term. They can 
even live in the same home. The King- 
dom of God to Jesus was not a region 
but a rule. It was not defined by 
geography or civil codes, but by per- 
sonal surrender to the King. As soon 

as this personal surrender is made, a 

citizen is born into the Kingdom of 

God. Then follows inevitably a new 

attitude toward others. The definition 

of the Kingdom of God is best under- 
stood in the light of Jesus’ summary of 
the commandments. (Read Matthew 

22: 34-40.) 


First Means First 


It is not difficult to understand Jesus’ 
ideal in the Kingdom of God; but it is 
very difficult to realize it in our own 


lives. It is indeed a “Difficult DO!” 
Everything else tries to crowd in ahead 
of Kingdom interests. Take the church 
as we know it. It is the expression of 
the Kingdom of God, and to all intents 
and purposes we may identify the 
church with it. 

Here is a matter so vital as national 
defense. When a man absents himself 
from church services in these times, 
giving as his reason that the one most 
important thing is to defend the nation, 
he reveals his own limited outlook. 
Concerns of the Kingdom of God are 
not even secondary to national inter- 
ests. Indeed, we will best conserve 
national interests in the measure of our 
service to the church. Officials of gov- 
ernment seem to recognize this better 
than many of our church members. 

Young folks come into our confirma- 
tion classes from homes where the in- 
fluence is all against their making the 
Kingdom of God first. The family plans 
Sunday in such a way that there is no 
time for either Christian service or 
services. When these young folks get 
jobs in industry the same influences 
are at work against the practice of 
Christian ideals. Our chaplains do a 
heroic service against great odds when 
they work to keep our soldiers and 
sailors faithful to the church. The 
world considers the man who really 
seeks the Kingdom first at least mildly 
insane, a more or less harmless fanatic. 

“Christ all-in-all or not at all,” was 
the slogan for one of the great Luther 
League conventions years ago. It would 
not be hard to be a Christian if we 
could put other things first when we 
find it convenient. Most of us are doing 
this; and it is a mark of our great dis- 
loyalty. Christ is given place in our 
lives, but not first place. In a kingdom, 
to make the king second is treason. 

The artist, Whistler, was called in to 
help a friend hang a new painting. It 
was tried in various positions without 
satisfaction till finally Whistler said, 
“That picture will not harmonize with 
this room. If you want the picture you 
must change the room.” Taking Christ 
into our hearts is like that. 


No Struggle 

Sometimes we think in terms of hu- 
man effort instead of divine grace. The 
word, seek, taken by itself might sug- 
gest that personal loyalty to the King- 
dom of God is only a struggle of the 
will to accept the mastery of Christ. 
Dr. C. H. Dodds wrote, “The mighty 
energies of the Christian life are rooted 
in a moment of passivity in which God 
acts.” To seek first the Kingdom of 


God is just to put yourself in the way 
of it, to allow the grace and love of 
God to work its own revolution in your 
life. 

We fail most often because we make 
life a struggle and expend our nervous 
energies in rushing hither and yon 
doing things. We do not appreciate the 
value of quiet times with God, of per- 
sonal prayer and reading of God’s 
Word, and of the worship of the church. 
Making Christ first would be so much 
more surely accomplished if we took 
more time to commune with Christ. 
Making Him first means knowing Him 
and loving Him first. The life of Chris- 
tian service is bound to follow. 


Worth the Cost 


The emphasis placed on worship does 
not imply that making the Kingdom of 
God first is easy. Worship itself, if sin- 
cere, requires the same surrender as 
Christ made in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane. We can expect to suffer for our 
faith, first in our own hearts, and then 
from our unsympathetic world. Jesus 
spoke of this Kingdom as “the pearl of 
great price.” The wise man will sell 
all he has in order to obtain it. When 
Christ is the center of our life pur- 
poses, all else will be in proportion to 
our relation to Him. Is that true of our 
lives? 

Whatever it costs, making the King- 
dom of God first satisfies. Everything 
else that we can want will come after 
we have made Christ first. What a 
great promise! In “The Mill on the 
Floss,” Maggie Tulliver, the heroine, is 
groping for the answer to the problem 
of her frustrated life. Someone placed 
in her hands “The Imitation of Christ,” 
by Thomas a Kempis, and had marked 
this passage, “If thou goest here and 
there seeking thine own, thou shalt 
never be happy nor free from care.” 
This came to be the secret for her re- 
discovery of life. Our catalogue of “All 
these things” will be revised when 
Christ is given first place. How does 
your list of things necessary for hap- 
piness stand up under the searching 
standard, “Christ First?” 

Most of us seem to think the way to 
a satisfying life is to get “all these 
things” and then add Christ. That is 
not the Christian principle. It will not 
work. It will end in defeat. The for- 
mula Christ taught and lived was first 
the Kingdom of God, then things. Are 
you living by that formula? 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, June 7. Next 
topic, “Difficult Do’s—To Think on 
These Things.” 
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Tributes of Esteem 


Co-workers with the late JOHN L. ZIMMERMAN Express 
Appreciation of His Church Work 


By E. Ciarence MILLer, Treasurer, 
United Lutheran Church 


Tue 400th anniversary of the Refor- 
mation was an outstanding event even 
for the year that saw the country enter 
the first World War. Long anticipated 
by the Lutherans in our country, a 
joint celebration was made possible by 
the appointment of committees of the 
General Synod, the General Council 
and the United Synod of the South. It 
was the night before the joint meeting 
of these committees, and with char- 
acteristic statesmanship the president 
of the Brotherhood of the General 
Synod gathered together all the “float- 
ing” lay members of the three commit- 
tees to discuss the best way to make 
the celebration a worthwhile event for 
Lutheranism. In those days, as well as 
now, the one subject of greatest inter- 
est to Lutheran laymen, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, including the 
Middle West and the state of Missouri, 
was the merger of all General Bodies 
in this country into an organization 
which would give a testimony of Christ 
as the center of life and salvation by 
faith and the forgiveness of sins. John 
L. Zimmerman presided at the meet- 
ing. To those present there was only 
one way to celebrate the 400th anniver- 
sary—a merger of the three bodies 
represented, and an invitation to all 
other Lutheran bodies to join the 
“United” Church. Really the simplest 
and easiest plan imaginable! 


A Critical Moment 

That was the proposition that the 
laymen presented at the session of the 
Joint Committee the next morning. It 
was a tense moment, and disapproval 
was evident at the precocity of the 
laymen. A committee made up of the 
presidents of the three bodies had been 
appointed some years before, and the 
meeting was told they were amply able 
to handle the situation. For once the 
laymen lost their usual respect for au- 
thority and insisted on the desirability, 
the feasibility and the simplicity of the 
procedure. Something had to be done 
to quiet these restless spirits; and in 
answer to the question as to what was 
their plan, they promised to present it 
after the luncheon recess. No time or 
need for food at that moment. Rallying 
’round the lion of Springfield, a basis 
of union was outlined, so simple and 
yet so complete that it was adopted 
with much enthusiasm and made almost 
without change the structure of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


Many of us were without any pre- 
vious intimate acquaintance with Mr. 
Zimmerman, but from the first contact 
he was a man to inspire confidence and 
respect; and as the years of close com- 
panionship rolled by, a deep affection 
made each contact a joy. Quite nat- 
urally Mr. Zimmerman was selected for 
membership on the Ways and Means 
Committee which was organized to pre- 
pare the way for the formal merger of 
the three general bodies, and followed 
with keen zest the preparation of the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the new 
body and the work of merger of the 
boards and the many other details in- 
volved. It is most interesting to read 
the names of the first members of the 
Joint Committee on Ways and Means: 

From the General Synod: Dr. V. G. 
A. Tressler, Dr. F. P. Manhart, Dr. 
J. A. Singmaster, Dr. J. A. Clutz, Dr. 
J. Elmer Bittle, John L. Zimmerman, 
W. L. Glatfelter, L. Russell Alden. 

From the General Council: Dr. T. E. 
Schmauk, Dr. W. K. Frick, Dr. H. A. 
Weller, Dr. W. D. C. Keiter, Dr. G. 
Franklin Gehr, Dr. L. G. Abrahamson, 
E. Clarence Miller, George Graven- 
horst. 

From the United Synod of the South: 
Dr. M. G. G. Scherer, Dr. J. A. More- 
head, Dr. A. R. Beck, Dr. C. A. Freed, 
Judge C. M. Efird. 

Though only twenty-five years have 
passed, all these members are deceased 
with the exception of Mr. Alden, Dr. 
Gehr, Dr. Abrahamson, Mr. Miller and 
Dr. Beck. 

At the first convention of the new 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
Mr. Zimmerman was elected to the 
Executive Board and continued a mem- 
ber from time to time until 1940, when 
advancing years prevented his attend- 
ance. 

We must all rejoice that one who was 
so largely responsible for the reuniting 
of the three great bodies lived long 
enough to see his hopes and dreams 
prove real and passed to the reward of 
those who love their Saviour with a 
heart of confidence in the future of his 
Church. 


By Dr. Georce W. Mitey, 
President, Synod of Ohio 


Jonun L. Zimmerman, LL.D., was a 
great layman in the Lutheran Church. 
Throughout his long and distinguished 
eareer his interest never waned. His 
was an active interest. No good cause 
was ever sponsored by his Church but 
he championed it. No evil ever threat- 
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ened but it found in him a worthy foe. 
Only in the confidence that others there 
are and will be who will emulate the 
example of this outstanding Christian — 
layman is the sorrow of our loss as- 
suaged. 
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A Convincing Speaker 
Dr. Zimmerman won and held a high 
place in the councils of the church. His 
tall form and commanding presence’ 
gained for him instant attention, and 
what he said riveted it. He was a 
statesman-like churchman. In connec- 
tion with the exercise by him of this. 
quality of leadership will he long be 
remembered. None could remain in his 
presence for even a little while with-| 
out learning to which political party he } 
adhered and to-which Church he be- }. 
longed. Decided, even adamant, as to 
his convictions, he was both broad and }) 
deep in: his sympathies and under- 
standing. He possessed a genius for re- 
taining the firm friendship of those 
who felt constrained on occasion to dif- 
fer from him in matters of opinion. 
The faithfulness of Dr. Zimmerman }) 
in First Lutheran Church, Springfield, } 
Ohio, was characteristic of him in his, 
devotion to the affairs of the Synod of } 
Ohio and the church at large. A great! # 
churchman and a great lawyer, Dr. 
Zimmerman brought the excellencies, 
of each into the service of the other. 
Especially will he be remembered for 
his important contribution toward the 
merging of the synods into the United 
Lutheran Church in 1918. A like con- 
tribution was made by him toward the 
merging of the four district synods into | 
the Synod of Ohio in 1920. Chief among’ 
his many interests was Wittenberg Col- 
lege. 
We in Ohio are now more than grate=| : 
ful for the action of the United Lu- §) 
theran Church at the Omaha Convene | 
tion in 1940, which authorized a mes- | 
sage of appreciation to Dr. John L. 
Zimmerman, “recognizing his service in i 
the Church from the organization of the 
U. L. C. A. and expressing good wishes, 
and regret on account of his inability 
to attend the convention.” 
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By R. E. Tuttoss, President, 
Wittenberg College 


THERE is no friend of Wittenberg who 
does not know what John L. Zimmer- 
man meant to this institution. 
thought about it, planned for it, be- 
lieved in it and its future, looked into 
the years ahead with a grand faith and 
foresight. 

He had a great vision for Wittenberg } 
—a vision that at least in part has been | 
justified because it has been realized. } 

Few indeed are the instances in ns 
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cational annals in which any man h 
occupied so intimate and important 
relationship for so long a time, or in 
which there has been manifested 
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jeep an interest and such unswerving 
levotion. 

From the time of his own student 
jays, Dr. Zimmerman made Witten- 
yerg and its welfare one of his major 
nterests. He devoted to its affairs an 
inlimited amount of time. Treasurer 
of Wittenberg for forty years, he ren- 
Jered the institution a service of in- 
ralculable value. In the various Wit- 
enberg campaigns, he took an active 
art. During his term of office he saw 
Wittenberg grow from a weak and 
struggling institution to a school with 
assets of over four million dollars. His 
ywn efforts contributed in no small 
Jegree to this development. 

He rendered a service far beyond 
hat usually included in the duties of 
he treasurership. He was in a certain 
sense treasurer, president, dean of stu- 
lents, all in one. 

He was personally interested in many 
yf the students, and helped them in 
various ways. His interest in athletics 
nd other college activities brought 
1im into close contact with them. Many 
yf them he aided by loans during col- 
ege days, by personal counsel, and 
ater by advice and assistance in get- 
ing started in life. Apparently noth- 
ng pleased him more than to help 
nake Wittenberg’s blessings available 
o deserving young men and women. 

His death will bring sincere sorrow 
o Wittenberg men and women every- 
vhere. Students, alumni and support- 
rs, literally by thousands, will mourn 
he passing of this tried and true friend 
f the college. 


-ilot in Storms 

There have been days in Witten- 
yerg’s history when only a great and 
talwart figure could have enabled her 
0 weather the storms. In those times 
‘ohn L. Zimmerman was Wittenberg’s 
hampion. I know of no person who in 
lis affection for an institution, in his 
ervice to it, more fully exemplified the 
hrase “whole-hearted devotion.” 

The Zimmerman Library, his per- 
onal gift to the college, and Zimmer- 
nan Athletic Field, will stand as per- 
nanent memorials of his interest and 
enerosity. No such tangible objects, 
lowever, are needed to keep the mem- 
ry of Dr. Zimmerman fresh in our 
earts. 

Twenty-one years ago, as a new 
resident, not quite familiar with 
ampus life and thought, I ventured at 
ommencement to refer to “John L.” 
s Wittenberg’s “grand old man.” At 
ne close of the exercises, I was properly 
orrrected. It was not only, I was told, 
hat another man (Dr. B. F. Prince) 
vas Wittenberg’s “grand old man”; but 

was to understand that, as far as 
John L.” was concerned, he was not 
nybody’s old man. He was still a 
oung man! And young he was indeed 


in spirit and in energy. The years since 
then took their toll. Dr. Prince passed 
on, and “John L.” did become in reality 
Wittenberg’s “grand old man.’ How 
deeply has the name of John L. Zim- 
merman been written into the history 
of Wittenberg. 

How shall we remember our good 
friend, John L.? As he was in his 
prime! At commencement, walking in 
the alumni procession carrying the flag 
of his class. In the First Lutheran 
Church, walking down the aisle to his 
pew near the front, or standing before 
that great Sunday school class of his. 
At football games, striding up and 
down the side lines. At meetings of 
the Board of Directors of the college, 
active, aggressive, influential. In com- 
mittee meetings, thoughtful, resource- 
ful, decisive. At synodical meetings 
and at general conventions of the 
Church, a leader in debate, wise in 
policy forming, a dominant figure. On 
the street, stopping to speak a word to 
a friend, stopped by others who sought 
personal counsél or a favor. John L. in 
his prime. In his prime as he was. He 
is firmly established in the grateful re- 
membrance of his church. 


By Fora Prince, Assistant Treas- 
urer, Women’s Missionary Society 


In the year 1893 the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the former General 
Synod received its first $1,000 to en- 
dow a bed in the hospital, just at that 
time being built in Guntur, India. By 
1895 they had received other funds for 
endowing beds in that same hospital; 
so at that time they appointed a Board 
of Trustees, within their Executive 
Committee, to take care of the invest- 
ing of their endowment funds. These 
funds did not grow very much, how- 
ever, until 1903. But by that time they 
had reached such proportions that the 
investment of the funds became more 
and more a matter of great respon- 
sibility. 

Because of the fact that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the former General 
Synod held its meetings in Springfield, 
Ohio, the endowment funds began to 
be invested in first mortgages there, 
and in 1903 Mr. John L. Zimmerman 
was asked to be an advisor to the 
Board of Trustees and to the treasurer 
in the investment of the funds held in 
trust by the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety.. There have been three treas- 
urers of these trust funds. At the time 
of the merger in 1918, there was $80,000 
in the fund; at the present time the 
fund has exceeded $500,000. The fund 
consists of endowment of beds in our 
hospitals in India and Africa; in endow- 
ments of schools in all of our fields; in 
scholarships; and in annuities. About 
two-thirds of the fund is invested in 
first mortgages, and all of this has been 
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done through the advice and counsel 
of Mr. Zimmerman. If there has been 
any success in the management of these 
funds, it is all due to his wise judg- 
ment and advice. 

Mr. Zimmerman knew people: his 
office was full of people seeking coun- 
sel from him, and very seldom did he 
make a mistake in the selection of peo- 
ple who came to him asking to make 
a mortgage loan to them from the funds 
of the Women’s Missionary Society. 
He was never too busy to take an in- 
terest in the work of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and to give his counsel 
and advice in almost forty years of 
service. It is therefore with a great 
deal of gratitude that we remember his 
service to-us, and with sorrow that we 
can no longer have that fine advice 
which meant so much to us. 


By ArtTHUR P. BLAck, Executive 
Secretary, Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship 


THE passing of the Hon. John L. 
Zimmerman, Springfield, Ohio, recalls 
to members of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship “the good 
old days” when the late E. J. Young, 
William L. Glatfelter, George E. Neff, 
Harvey C. Miller, Fred Wefer, Fred 
Albrecht, W. P. Siebert, M. P. Moller, 
and other outstanding laymen were 
giving liberally of their time, labor and 
money to educate men for the ministry 
and build up the benevolence program 
in all our congregations. 

“John L.,” as his friends always 
called him, loved to refer to these fel- 
low-workers as “old cronies,” and to 
dwell upon the experiences they shared 
in the early history of the Laymen’s 
Movement. But his pet hobby in recent 
years when talking with old-time 
friends was to enlarge upon the vital 
part the laymen had in bringing about 
the merger of the General Synod, the 
General Council, and the United Synod 
South, in 1918. He often told me that 
one of the proudest moments of his life 
was when the United Lutheran Church 
in America was created. 

He was not only one of the most pic- 
turesque characters in our church life, 
but one of the most forceful and most 
useful. He was a doer as well as a 
talker, and wielded a powerful in- 
fluence over a long period of years 
among our church leaders, clerical as 
well as lay. The investments he made 
were in the values that last and will 
continue to yield character dividends 
to the end of time. 

His oft-expressed determination to 
“die in the harness” was literally re- 
alized. As late as April 22 it was my 
privilege to talk with him and assist 
him across the street leading to his law 
office, where he insisted on spending a 
few hours daily. “God buries His 
workmen—but carries on His work.” 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE IN 
MARYLAND 


Tue fifty-first annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Western Conference of the Maryland 
Synod was held April 22 at St. Paul’s, 
Funkstown, Md., the Rev. Harry M. 
Young pastor. This event marked the 
completion of fifty years of action. 

One year ago, Miss Lottie Keller of 
Hagerstown, then president, challenged 
the conference groups to the giving of 
fifty special gifts as a fitting celebra- 
tion of fifty years of missionary service. 
It was a happy occasion when sixty- 
two Golden Jubilee gifts, amounting to 
$1,440, were presented at the conven- 
tion. Hereby fifty-one Life Member- 
ships, eight In Memoriams, and three 
annuities were given. 

Following the Golden Anniversary 
luncheon a beautiful recognition serv- 
ice was held. In retrospect it was 
learned that though missionary so- 
cieties were being organized after 1880 
(the first at Trinity, Hagerstown) no 
meeting of the groups of Western Con- 
ference was held until May 1892, when 
the first convention was held at Wil- 
liamsport, Md. Brief reviews and rec- 
ognition were made of the eleven pres- 
idents who served the group: Mrs. 
J. D. Main, Mrs. C. V. Spielman, Mrs. 
William Bixler, Mrs. George Roessner, 
Mrs. C. D. Bell, Mrs. Ferdinand Hesse, 
Mrs. J. S. Simon, Mrs. I. D. Worman, 
Mrs. Robert Barkdoll, Mrs. B. Clinton 
Ritz, Miss Lottie Keller. 

The theme, “Jesus, the Light of the 
World,” was devotionally developed by 
Mrs. W. C. Huddle. Synodical mes- 
sages were brought by Mrs. Harry 
Fogle of Uniontown, and Mrs. Walter 
Scheermesser of Cumberland. The 
synodical president, Mrs. M. Edwin 
Thomas of Baltimore, and Miss Lilith 
Schwab, missionary to India, both as- 
sured by faith and divine promise that 
the world missionary cause is vital and 
will withstand the ordeals of war. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Mrs. W. C. Huddle, 
Williamsport; vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles E. H. Brown, Waynesboro; 
secretary, Mrs. Donald Stonesifer, 
Smithsburg; treasurer, Mrs. Murray 
Eyler, Hagerstown. 

Mrs. Ertc C. SUMMERS. 


“BUILDING FOR THE MASTER” 

Tue fourth session of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Harrisburg 
District of the East Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the Synod of Central Penn- 
sylvania met at Zion Church, Manheim, 
Pa., May 6. The devotional period was 
conducted by Mrs. Paul Singer, based 
on the theme, “Building for the Mas- 
ter.” 

The president, Mrs. John Bennett of 


Harrisburg, reported the organization 
of two new societies, at Highspire and 
Penbrook. Mrs. W. H. Menges gave an 
informing talk about the various so- 
cieties. Mrs. Leslie George, historian, 
reported twenty-seven members lost 
by death during the year, and con- 
ducted an impressive memorial service. 
Miss Marion Potts, missionary to 
Japan, was the speaker in the after- 
noon. She presented a side of Japan 
that we are apt to forget about during 
these days—‘‘The Christians of Japan.” 
There were eight Life Memberships 
reported, two transferrals, and two In 
Memoriams. Mrs. J. E. Rudisill gave 
the closing address and meditation. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. John G. Bennett, Har- 
risburg; vice-president, Mrs. Henry 
Monz, Steelton; secretary, Mrs. Ira 
Lentz, Hummelstown; treasurer, Miss 
Mary Cromley, Millersburg. 
The fall rally will be held in No- 
vember in Redeemer Church, Harris- 
burg. Mrs. G. H. QUICKEL. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 

ELEVENTH annual commencement 
program at Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y., will begin May 30 with Class 
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Day exercises at 10.00 A. M. Alumni 
luncheon and annual alumni meeting 
will be held at the Oneonta Country 
Club. In the evening the classes of 


1932 and 1937 will hold their tenth and 


fifth anniversary reunions respectively. 
Sunday will be given to a music re- 
cital at 4.00 P. M. in the college chapel 
and the baccalaureate service at 8.00 — 
P. M. at the First Baptist Church. Ray- 
mond C. Deitz, D.D., pastor of Holy — 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Hollis, Long © 
Island, is the speaker. i 
Commencement exercises will be 
held at ten, Monday morning. Lt.-Col. ~ 
Charles Trexler, D.D., Litt.D., past 
chaplain of the United States Army’ ~ 


grees. The Rev. J. Sahner Blank, pas-| 
tor of the Church of Redeemer, Buf- 
falo, will,be given a Doctor of Divinity ~ 
degree and the commencement speaker, 
Colonel Trexler, will receive a Doctor” 
of Laws degree. President Henry J. 
Arnold will honor the recipients of 
honorary degrees at a luncheon. 
Hartwick College will initiate her ac- 
celerated three-year program June 15) 
with the opening of the first term of’ 
the summer session.—News Bureau. , 


1943 RUNG AWARD Series 


IF you are a member of the United Lutheran Church in 
America and feel the urge to write a book of 


50,000 to 75,000 words 


The Story of Familiar Hymns 


The Stories of Hymn Writers 


The Stories of Composers of Hymn Music 

Commentation and Interpretation of the Words of Familiar Hymns 
Familiar Hymns as a Devotional Study 

A Study of the Various Types of Hymnody—as the chorale, etc. 


ENTER THIS CONTEST 
Manuscripts must be Mailed 
before Midnight 
February Ist, 1943 


Manuscripts must be numbered and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
bearing the same number, containing the name of the author. 


AWARDS_ 


lst — $350.00 
2nd — 250.00 


3rd — $100.00 
4th — 50.00 


Sth — $25.00 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH and SPRUCE STS. 
Chicago 


Columbia 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pittsburgh 


. 
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FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM OF CONFIRMAND RALLIES 
Institute of Preaching at Wittenberg Well Attended 


On the eve of the twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the Synod of Ohio, 
we bring you a summary of the news 
of the post-Easter season. The fourth 
group of Confirmands’ Rallies was held 
Passion Sunday with 1,500 catechumens 
gathered in fourteen rallies throughout 
the state. This year the enthusiasm of 
that occasion was preserved through a 
follow-up program by the Parish and 
Church School Board, when the Rev. 
William J. Ducker and Mrs. Mabel 
Fenner, representing the Luther 
League and the Children of the Church, 
made a fourteen-point tour of the state 
between April 21 and May 2. These 
rallies have become a part of the pro- 
gram of synod, and serve a good end 
in impressing catechumens with the 
catholicity and unity of their Church. 

The follow-up program for leaders 
this year was intended to preserve the 
foundations that are laid in childhood, 
but frequently lost in the intermediate 


groups. Most pastors find that keeping 
_ these new confirmands in the church is 


a serious problem, and must be met 
with an adequate program. Here in 
Ohio—and possibly in other states— 
there is no gain made in Luther League 
membership comparable to the num- 
ber of children confirmed in any one 
year. Too often, we win the battle but 
lose the war—confirm the child and 
then lose him from active participation 
in the work of the congregation. This 
follow-up tour by two of our national 
leaders should contribute much to the 
effectiveness of our program. 


The United Christian Education 
Advance 

moved through Ohio in April. More 
than 1,500 Christian leaders attended 
the four one-day conferences which 
are a part of the 130 meetings being 
held over the country to arouse new 
interest in the cause of Christ 
among the unchurched. The 
International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, which is 
sponsoring this five-year pro- 
gram, is seeking to lead a 
Christian advance in the 
Home, the Church and the 
Community with a world- 
wide outreach of Christian 
teaching. Included among 
the leaders in Ohio were Mrs. 
Mabel Fenner and Mrs. Or- 
ville Sardeson, president of 
the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the U. L. C. A. 


By Cart A. DriscoLu 


The Kessler Lectures 

were held April 9 and 10 at Hamma 
Divinity Seminary in Springfield. Sev- 
eral hundred pastors from the Witten- 
berg territory found time in'the week 
following Easter to attend this year’s 
Institute on Preaching. The initial lec- 
ture was delivered by Dr. William S. 
Sadler, eminent psychiatrist of Chi- 
cago. His spiritual presentation of a 
subject so often divorced from its re- 
ligious aspects gave much to assist pas- 
tors in setting right the disturbed and 
malajusted personalities produced by 
our mediocre culture and shallow 
standards. In a second lecture, he 
dealt more directly with actual case 
work in applying techniques that a 
minister might use. 

Two lectures were delivered by Dr. 
Conrad Bergendoff, president of Au- 
gustana College and Theological Sem- 
inary: “The Divine Impulse of Preach- 
ing” and “Preaching and Human Life.” 
Dr. Clarence Edward MacCartney, 
minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, brought two 
helpful and practical messages on “The 
Recall of the Pulpit to Gospel Preach- 
ing” and “The Greatest Need of the 
Church.” The fourth lecturer was Dr. 
Bernhard M. Christensen, president of 
Augsburg College and Theological 
Seminary. According to the terms of 
the lectureship, one address must be 
delivered to the entire student body. 
Dr. Christensen was chosen for this ad- 
dress on the claims of the ministry as 
a life work, which is the subject stip- 
ulated. His second address was based 
on, “The Impact of Preaching Through 
the Congregation.” 


London Church Renovated 


The transformation of a plain, one- 
room church into a beautiful, com- 
pletely equipped modern edifice has 
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been the achievement of St. John’s 
Church, London, Ohio. Under the lead- 
ership of Pastor Andrew Schilling, the 
congregation completed their $17,000 
project early this spring. The building 
program included a parish hall, 26 x 78 
feet, and an 18 x 40 foot addition to 
the church. The church includes a new 
chancel and a pastor’s study. The in- 
terior of the old church was re- 
modeled, a tower was built to the 
church, and from it the memorial 
chimes are amplified. In addition, con- 
siderable remodeling was done on the 
parsonage. The parsonage, parish hall 
and church all join in a “U” formation. 
Many of the art windows and other 
furnishings were the gifts of members. 
A new Hammond organ and chimes 
are a part of the new furnishings. 

Mr. Schilling, now completing his 
first year in the ministry, supplied the 
congregation during his student days 
at Hamma Divinity Seminary, laying 
the foundation for the task that has 
now been successfully finished. 


Recent Pastoral Changes 

In addition to the six Ohio pastors 
now serving as chaplains, another has 
added his service in a different branch. 
Paul L. Mellenbruch, Ph.D., recently 
resigned as pastor of the Third Lu- 
theran Church of Springfield to accept 
an appointment in the Division of Oc- 
cupational Standards, Vocational Sec- 
tion, Air Service Command at Wright 
Field. After teaching at Midland Col- 
lege, Dr. Mellenbruch was professor of 
psychology at Wittenberg College for 
nine years prior to serving a ten-year 
pastorate at Third Lutheran Church. 


The Rev. C. W. Cassell was installed 
in St. Paul’s, Warren, April 26, by Dr. 
George W. Miley, president of the Ohio 
Synod. 


The Rev. Paul L. Bressler was in- 
stalled in Emmanuel Church, German- 
town, by Dr. Miley May 10. 


The Rev. Edward Driscoll resigned 
as associate pastor of First Lutheran 
Church, Springfield, April 19. He be- 
came pastor of Messiah Church, 
Urbana, May 10. 


Four seniors in Hamma 
Divinity Seminary have ac- 
cepted calls at the time of 
this writing. Paul H. Buch- 
oltz will go to Augsburg 
Church, Orrville; Carl Coad, 
Jr., to the Jeromesville Par- 
ish; James E. Dinkle to St. 
Paul’s, Temperance, Mich.; 
and Oscar W. Haupt to Holy 
Trinity Church, Muncie, Ind. 


The New Chancel of 
St. John’s Church, 
London, Ohio 
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P. evil Conference Views 


St. John’s Church, Leck Kill, Host to Annual 
Convention, Rededicated After Renovation 


Aprit 15 the clerical and lay dele- 
gates of the Pottsville Conference met 
for the forty-eighth annual convention 
in St. John’s Church, Leck Kill, Pa. 
Fifty-two delegates and visitors were 
present for the sessions. 

The morning session was opened 
with a Communion Service, for which 
the Rev. G. J. Martin of Tamaqua, 
president of the conference, and the 
Rey. J. E. Youse of Pine Grove, secre- 
tary-treasurer, officiated. The Rev. 
Fred §S. Blank, pastor of the host 
church, preached the sermon. 

Pastors Martin and Youse were re- 
elected to their respective offices by a 
unanimous vote. The president’s re- 
port noted that three parishes in the 
conference were vacant: Auburn, Port 
Carbon, and St. Emanuel’s Slovak 
Church of Mahanoy City. The United 
Appeal for Muhlenberg College and 
the Philadelphia Seminary has issued 
in conference pledges of $17,282, of 
which $11,525 has been received in 
cash. The conference stands third in 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 
percentage of quota pledged—43 per 
cent. 

The Rev. I. F. Frankenfield of Tower 
City, statistician, reported that of 
$36,429 apportionment laid, $24,333.60, 
or 66.8 per cent, had been paid. The 
Rev. W. Robert Miller of Ringtown, 
chairman of publicity, reported in- 
creased coverage of religious news by 
the secular press. 

The Rev. M. C. Hallock of Tamaqua, 
chairman of the Committee on Chris- 
tian Education, reported that 350 cate- 
chumens had attended the pre-confir- 
mation rally, and that plans for district 
Leadership Training Schools were un- 
der way. Mrs. G. J. Martin of Ta- 
maqua, president of the conference 
Women’s Missionary Society, indicated 
that the society’s: quota to the India 
Centenary Fund had been oversub- 
scribed, with a total gift of $604. 


By W. Rosert MILLER 


St. John’s Church, 
Leck Kill, Pa., 
Since the Chancel 
Was Enlarged 
and the Chureh 
Was Renovated 


Guest speakers representing institu- 
tions, agencies, and the synod, in- 
cluded: Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; 
the Rev. Paul C. Empie, secretary of 
benevolence of the Ministerium; G. H. 
Bechtold, D.D., executive secretary of 
the Inner Mission Board of the Min- 
isterium; the Rev. Earl S. Erb, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Ministerium; the 
Rev. Paul Henry, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Lutheran Home at Top- 
ton; the Rev. Walter Harrison, super- 
intendent of the Germantown Home; 
and President Luther D. Reed of the 
Philadelphia Seminary. 


St. John’s, Leck Kill, Rededicated 


The Sunday following the conference 
meeting, rededication services were 
held in St. John’s, Leck Kill. The 
structure has been enlarged and com- 
pletely renovated and refurnished. 
Superbly appointed, with beautiful 
chancel, altar, dossal, and a fine pipe 
organ, this church is one of which both 
pastor and people may be justly proud. 

The total cost of renovation was 
$11,000, although labor donated with- 
out cost would have added $2,500 to 
the amount. Of the sum, $7,100 has 
been received in cash, and $1,200 has 
been subscribed. Guest speakers at 
the services April 19 included G. H. 
Bechtold, D.D., executive secretary of 
the Board of Inner Missions of the 
Ministerium, and the Rev. Samuel F. 
Stauffer of York, a former pastor. 

This congregation’s superb work in 
benevolence is well known. Two sons 
of the congregation are in the ministry, 
and two others will enter the Philadel- 
phia Seminary in September. Miss 
Amelia Brosius, serving in the India 
field as a nurse, is a daughter of the 
congregation. Wecongratulate St. 
John’s and its able pastor on this fine 
advance at home and abroad. 
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Sunday School Convention 

Two hundred sixteen delegates and 
visitors from twenty-nine Sunday 
schools in Schuylkill County attended 
the twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the Sunday School Association of 
the United Lutheran Church in Schuyl- 
kill County, held in Trinity Church, 
Pottsville, E. W. Weber, D.D., pastor, 
and the Rev. A. E. Polcrack, assistant 
pastor. 

Rated “the finest in years,” the con- 
vention was welcomed by Robert 
Bader, superintendent of the host 
school, after which Glenn Bendigo of 
Reinerton, president of the association, 
took charge of the sessions. 

The Rev. A. H. Getz, secretary of 
the Parish and Church School Board, 
addressed the convention on, “Train- 
ing Leaders for Church Work.” After 
this opening session, five concurrent 
departmental conferences were held 
on “Parent Co-operation,” “How to 
Build Up the Sunday School,” “Lead- 
ership Training,’ “Visual Education,” 
“The Weekday Church School on Re- 
leased Time.” These were led, respec- 
tively, by Mrs. Francis R. Edwards of 
Wilkes-Barre; the Rev. T. K. Finck, 
an editor of the Parish and Church 
School Board; the Rev. Earl 8. Erb, 
executive secretary of the Minister- 
ium’s Board of Education; the Rev. 
A. H. Getz; and the Rev. Francis R. 
Edwards of Wilkes-Barre. The evening 
session was addressed by Pastor Finck 
on “God’s Call to Teachers.” 


Central Canada 
By W. H. KNAuFF 


St. Luke’s Church’ at Sunnyside, 
suburb of Kitchener, Ontario, our new- 
est and fast developing mission church, 
under the capable leadership of the 
Rev. Homer Berner, was host to the 
spring meeting of the Kitchener Con- 
ference of the Canada Synod recently. 
Members of the Hamilton and Stratford 
Conferences had been invited and at- 
tended in goodly numbers. This was 
the first time that this congregation en- 
tertained a conference meeting, but the 
Ladies’ Aid made a very creditable ef- 
fort in providing comforts and a splen- 
did repast for the visiting pastors. 

A Communion Service was held in 
the morning with the pastor loci and 
the Rev. A. Jacobi (St. Mark’s, Kitch- 
ener) administering the Lord’s Supper. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
W. A. Mehlenbacher of Hamilton. 

Prof. J. A. Rikard of Waterloo Col- 
lege presented a paper on “Counciling 
Problems Arising Out of Emotional 
Development”; and Prof. C. H. Little, 


D.D., of Waterloo Seminary, “The Gift 


of Tongues.” Both papers being of a 
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popular character, obviously a lively 
and profitable discussion ensued. 


The Rev. A. W. Lotz of St. Peter’s, 
Kitchener, has organized a “Bible 
Hour.” While the original intention 
had been to assist teachers of his own 
Sunday school in the preparation of the 
Sunday school lesson, the idea took so 
well and became so popular that teach- 
ers from other Twin Cities churches, 
even non-Lutheran, attended. The 
study hour, based on the Augsburg 
Lesson Series, was held once a week. 
The highest attendance was 180; the 
average, 130. 


News from and of Pastors 

The Rev. Karl J. Knauff reports ex- 
tensive repairs and redecorating of the 
Sunday school rooms of the Heidelberg 
Church. Much of the work has been 
done by the parishioners themselves, 
save where intricate skilled labor was 
necessary. Foundation rebuilt, walls 
and floor done over, platform rebuilt, 
furnaces repaired, a new lighting sys- 
tem installed, cupboard space provided 
for storage purposes—all this, together 
with new chairs previously purchased 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society, has resulted 
in a very attractive school room. By 
contributions and by financial assist- 
ance from the treasuries of the Ladies’ 
Aid, Sunday school, and Luther League, 
the work has been made possible with- 
out incurring debt. Now the energetic 
pastor reports that the other church 
of the parish, Erbsville, has caught the 
spirit; not to be outdone by the mother 
church, and is planning to redecorate 
the exterior this summer. 


The Rev. F. L. Howald, who had been 
appointed chaplain with the Canadian 
Active Forces, stationed at Camp Bor- 
den for the past six months, received 
temporary leave of absence from his 
congregation at Elmwood. A recent 
graduate of Waterloo Seminary, Emil 
Dietsche of Walkerton, Ontario, was 
called as supply pastor and was subse- 
quently ordained. 


Brodhagen. Upon the resignation of 
the Rev. S. Friedrichsen, a call was 
extended to the Rev. William Schultz 
of Linwood. He has accepted and thus 
became the pastor of one of the largest 
rural congregations of the Canada 
Synod, with a beautiful church, com- 
plete in its appointments. 


Linwood. The Rev. A. W. Schweitzer, 
assistant pastor of St. John’s, Waterloo, 
accepted a call to St. John’s, Linwood, 
made vacant by the removal of the 
Rev. William Schultz to Brodhagen. 
There are three churches in this parish: 
Linwood, St. John’s, Wellesley Town- 
ship, and St. John’s, Hesson. 


Wiarton. Upon the resignation of the 
Rev. George Durst, who is at present 


doing relief work within the bounds of 
the Nova Scotia Synod, the Rev. Mar- 
tin Stockmann, a recent graduate of 
Waterloo Seminary, was called as pas- 
tor of the Wiarton-Owen Sound Par- 
ish. The parsonage is at Wiarton. 


The Rev. Garnet Schultz, pastor of 
the Philipsburg Parish, has tendered 
his resignation to his congregations to 
take up secular work. Mr. Schultz, 
whose home is in Pembroke, Ontario, 
is a graduate of Waterloo College and 
Seminary and has served in the min- 
istry of the Canada Synod for almost 
thirteen years. During this time he has 
had two parishes. We are sorry to lose 
this brother from the active ministry. 
The same is true of 


The Rev. S. Cooper, who resigned 
from his congregation at Welland the 
beginning of the year, to drop out of 
the ranks of the active ministry in 
order that he might go back to tilling 
the soil “in full wartime production.” 
Mr. Cooper has been one of synod’s 
most consecrated pastors, has done a 
noble work wherever he has served, at 
Galt, Sault Ste. Marie, and at Welland. 
We shall miss him in the active min- 


istry, in which capacity he has faith- 


fully served for twenty-two years. 


Welland. The Rev. F. C. Miller re- 
signed from Redeemer Church, Mon- 
treal, to become the successor of the 
Rev. S. Cooper at St. Matthew’s, 
Welland. There he will enter upon an 
important work of expansion. 


Detroit’s New Church 


On the afternoon of April 26 the 
beautiful new Augsburg Church, De- 
troit, Mich., was dedicated by the Rev. 
F, P. Madsen, president of the Mich- 
igan Synod. The Rev. Joseph Sittler, 
Jr., of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
preached an inspiring dedication ser- 
mon, and Pastor William S. Avery was 
the liturgist. 

Including the dedicatory service, at- 
tendance totaled nearly 1,000 for the 
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week. At the Community Service Mr. 
S. A. Haboush, a native Galilean shep- 
herd, presented his dramatic lecture, 
“Under Galilean Skies.” On Organiza- 
tion Night, the Rev. A. C. Larsen of 
Lansing, spoke on “Sky Pilots and 
Their Ground Crews,” and the Women 
of the Church and the Luther League 
presented plays. The Rev. H. E. Schild- 
roth and the Rey. W. I. Hackenberg, 
both of Detroit, presented an institute 
on “Christian Living,” Wednesday 
night. At the Builders’ Service, the 
Rev. R. F. Weiskotten, Richmond Hill, 
N. Y., first pastor of Augsburg Church, 
preached on “A House not Built with 
Hands.” C. J. Rockey, D.D., Hope 
Church, Detroit, a member of the 
Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church, spoke on, “Let’s Learn,” 
at the banquet on Friday night. At the 
Dedication Communion, Sunday morn- 
ing, May 3, the Rev. Dr. E. E. Flack, 
dean of Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, brought the week to 
a fitting close with a sermon on “The 
Philosophy of Faith.” 

The church, of modified English 
Gothic design, cost as furnished at 
present over $25,000. Including the 
choir to the left of the nave, and the 
cloister aisle to the right, the seating 
capacity is about 300 persons. Directly 
off the chancel to the left is a chamber 
for an organ, and to the right the sac- 
risty. The sacristy wing also contains 
the ‘stairway leading to the basement, 
which contains a large church school 
assembly room and kitchen. The men 
of the congregation, under the direc- 
tion of a member who is a painter, fin- 
ished the entire upstairs floor and 
woodwork, 

Augsburg Church is proud of the fact 
that all monies necessary for the con- 
struction and furnishing, as with all 
income in the church, was received 
from free-will giving. In the last three 
years, the congregation gave $9,000 for 
building purposes alone, and pledged 
almost $5,000 more. Other funds neces- 
sary for erection were borrowed from 
the Church Extension Funds of the 
Board of American Missions and the 
Michigan Synod, at favorable terms. 


Augsburg Church, Detroit, Mich., Built at a Cost of $25,000 
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oH Ueghany Conference Thvs 


Conferences, Rallies and Institutes Addressed by 


Outstanding Speakers 


Marcu 22 was a great day in the life 
of St. John’s Congregation, Clearfield, 
Pa., E. Roy Hauser, D.D., pastor. It 
was an occasion of rededication of the 
completely renovated church. A num- 
ber of improvements have been made 
to give this progressive congregation 
a beautified sanctuary. The pipe organ 
has been moved and renovated in or- 
der to make possible an enlarged and 
more appropriate chancel. Chimes 
have been added to the organ and the 
pews have been rearranged, thus pro- 
viding an adequate center aisle. The 
auditorium ceiling has been lowered 
and covered with ivory celotex and 
the entire interior has been redec- 
orated. A new lighting system has been 
installed and new carpet has been laid 
in the chancel and aisles of the church. 
A new altar, pulpit, reredos and clergy 
seats greatly enhance the worshipful 
atmosphere of the sanctuary. Gifts and 
memorials dedicated at the service in- 
elude pulpit hymnal, altar desk, United 
States flag, altar, pulpit, hymn boards, 
pulpit lamp, altar service book, offer- 
ing plates and wall bracket, book- 
markers, altar cloths, candelabra, can- 
dlesticks, candle lighters, chimes, pulpit 
Bible, robes and lantern. 

The total cost of the improvements 
was $10,548, of which a large portion 
has been raised. Joseph D. Krout, D.D., 
of Harrisburg, secretary of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, delivered the 
dedicatory sermon, and the pastor had 
charge of the evening service. 


Helpful Conferences 


Conferences on Christian Education 
were conducted in this section the 
week of April 12 by the Rev. Arthur 
Getz of Philadelphia, leadership sec- 
retary of the Parish and Church School 
Board of the U. L. C. A. The subject 
matter was well presented and received 
by a good representation of pastors and 
lay workers who attended these con- 
ferences at Johnstown, Altoona, Som- 
erset, Clearfield, and Huntingdon. Right 
and wrong teaching methods and ma- 
terials were appealingly set forth in 
Mr. Getz’s use of colored slides. 


We were happy to have the Central 
District of the Slovak Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of America hold a two- 
day pastoral conference within our 
territory. The sessions were held April 
14 and 15 in Holy Cross Church, 
Johnstown, the Rev. Joseph Valo pas- 
tor. The Central District is the largest 
of three districts of the Slovak Synod. 
Pastoral conferences are held four 


By RALPH W. Birk 


times each year and synod meetings 
are conducted biennially. The Rev. 
Andrew Daniel of Detroit, national 
president of the body, addressed the 
assembled delegates. A similar confer- 
ence was held in Johnstown in 1932, at 
which time only twelve pastors were 
affiliated with the group. Now there are 
twenty-two pastors representing sixty- 
four congregations and twenty-one 
preaching stations in Michigan, Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania. 


The second annual Institute for Town 
and Country Pastors of the conference 
was held April 22 in Duncansville 
Church, the Rev. G. Blair Harmon pas- 
tor. The Rev. J. A. Brosius of Johns- 
town, president of the Alleghany Con- 
ference, presided. Discussions on such 
subjects as “The Minister’s Plans and 
Purposes for Rural Church Improve- 
ment,” “Developing and Training 
Leaders,” “The Spirit and Practice of 
Evangelism,” “The Effect of Migration 
on the Rural Church,” “The Church in 
Wartime,” “Keeping the Roads Open,” 
occupied the major portion of the con- 
ference. C. P. Swank, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia, missionary superintendent of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, was 
present for the institute and showed 
pictures of rural interest to the group. 
The following pastors took part in the 
sessions of the day, Donald Rhoads, 
Martin Foutz, Jacob Flegler, Clay Rice, 
Eldon Rumberger, Snyder Alleman. 


Spiritual Rearmament 

Pastor Louis V. Lesher of Zion 
Church, Williamsburg, served as chair- 
man of that community’s spiritual re- 
armament committee, which arranged 
special services in the churches of the 
town April 27. The theme of the day 
was, “Is Blair County Afraid of Spir- 
itual Rearmament?” The confession, 
written in much-bombed England, and 
quoted on the first page of THE Lu- 
THERAN under date of February 18, 
1942, was publicized by the committee. 


Group Gatherings 

Two outstanding Luther League 
functions were held by the young peo- 
ple of the conference. The annual 
spring banquet of the Johnstown dis- 
trict was held in Moxham Church, 
H. C. Michael, D.D., pastor. The 
speaker of the evening was Arthur J. 
Pfohl, D.D., pastor at Indiana, Pa. 
Charles Forney, vice-president of the 
Central Pennsylvania synodical League, 
was toastmaster, and a number of 
Leaguers from Somerset and Cambria 
counties were in attendance. 
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The other affair was held by the 
Altoona district in Bethany Church, 
Altoona, the Rev. Paul L. Reaser pas- 
tor, the evening of May 15. It was the 
annual Life Service Rally of the dis- 
trict under the leadership of the dis- 
trict president, Arthur Lukens, Jr., of 
Philipsburg. Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger 
of Weehawken, N. J., president of the 
Luther League of America, delivered 
the evening address of challenge and 
consecration to the large group of in- 
terested young folks and their friends. 


The Northeast District Missionary 
Society held its annual spring meeting 
May 5 in St. James Church, Hunting- 
don, E. L. Manges, D.D., pastor. The 
theme of the convention was, “Victory 
through Christ,’ and published ob- 
jectives were—“Every society a life 
member, L. W. W. goal for triennium 
of 45,000 subscribers, one box and cash 
offering for, each society, encouraging 
and organizing visitation work, prayer 
for colleges and students, demonstration 
of thankfulness for blessings.” Speak- 
ers at the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions included Mrs. R. C. Shindler, 
president of the Alleghany Conference 
Society; Mrs. D. Burt Smith, president 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod So- 
ciety; Miss Elsie Otto, missionary on 
furlough from Africa; and Mrs. A. J. 
Fenner, associate secretary of the U. L. 
C. A. Parish and Church School Board. 


A Nawakwa rally in the interest of 
our leadership camp at Biglerville, Pa., 
was held in St. James Church, Altoona, 
Jacob F. Flegler, D.D., pastor, the eve- 
ning of May 5. The Rev. Marshall 
Brenneman, director of the camp, 
spoke to the group of young people 
and their friends and showed several 
reels of colored pictures of camp life 
at Nawakwa. A number of former 
campers participated in the devotional 
and social periods. Camp Nawakwa has 
an outstanding group of loyal support- 
ers in our territory and many young 
folks are making plans to return again 
this year. 


The Rev. Robert Nagle of Millers- 
burg has accepted a call to become pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Berlin, Somer- 
set County. Pastor Nagle is a grad- 
uate of Gettysburg College, class of 
1935, and Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary, class of 1938, and since his grad- 
uation has |been serving the Berrys- 
burg Charge of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod. He is a native of Potts- 
ville, Pa., and he and his wife and son 
will move to Berlin in time for him to 
assume full charge May 24. Pastor 
Nagle succeeds C. P. Bastian, D.D., 
who is retiring from the active min- 
istry after serving the Berlin congrega- 
tion for twenty-three years. Dr. and 
Mrs. Bastian have moved to Altoona, 
where they will make their permanent 
home. 
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Built from a Rock 

The following news item was pub- 
lished by some official representative 
in Harrisburg, April 21: “The congre- 
gation of the ‘Little Cathedral’—St. 
John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Rockton, a few miles east of DuBois, is 
rejoicing over its cancellation of the 
last debt, which it paid on its ninth an- 
niversary this month. According to the 
State Department of Commerce, the 
‘Little Cathedral’ has another distinc- 
tion—when the building was con- 
structed one huge rock found in the 
vicinity furnished the material.’ The 
Rev. Ralph W. Meckley is pastor here. 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


‘Dedicated to Christian Scholarship” 


WAR-TIME ACCELERATION PROGRAM—by which 
students may graduate in three years instead of four, 


by attending additional eight-week short term each 


year. 


SHORT TERM—June 15 to August 8, 1942 
FRESHMEN and upper class students admitted to 


Short Term, June 15, 1942. 


Liberal Arts (A.B.) Business and Commercial 


Studies (B.S.) Music (B.S.) 


Also Specialized War-Time Subjects. 
For full information write for special bulletin. 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


‘The Old Venango Trail 


“HicH above the fight the lonely 
bugle grieves.” Granville Mellen 
framed this phrase in his “Ode on the 
Celebration of Battle of Bunker Hill,” 
June 17, 1825. The grieving of the 
“lonely bugle” sounds again. The first 
call from the congregations of the 
Pittsburgh Synod lists these: 


* Mt. Zion, Shippenville Parish, H. J. 
Behrens, pastor. Lieut. Gail Updegraff 
_ of the Flying Corps, killed in an air 
collision at Langley Field, February 6. 


q 


St. Paul’s, Corry, E. D. Wagner pas- 
or. Orville Street, killed December 8 
t Iba, Philippines. The Memorial Serv- 
ice was held March 16 at the church. 
his is the first boy from the Corry 
‘community lost in the present war. 


Honterus Church, Youngstown, Ohio, 
‘Ludwig A. Fritsch, D.D., pastor. 
_ Aviator Rudolph A. Sander. The 
Memorial Service was held March 5. 
_ The young man’s confirmation class has 
_ dedicated a Christian flag and the flag 
; of our country to his memory. 


Trinity, Connellsville, William H. 
Hetrick, D.D., pastor. Sergeants Edgar 
A. and Robert B. Nygren, only chil- 
dren of Fred Nygren, lost in the 
T. W. A. transport air liner crash in 
Nevada while on return to home base 
in California after delivering U. S. 
bombers to Montreal. The father’s per- 
fect Sunday school attendance record, 
covering many years, was shared by 
the sons until they entered the service. 


sate 


First, Butler, Oscar W. Carlson pas- 
tor. Second Lieutenant Charles F. 
Hosford III, lost March 16 in a flying 
fortress bomber crash near Boise, 
Idaho. His was the first death of a 
Butler County man in the armed serv- 
ices since the outbreak of World War II. 


Thought of Men in the Service 
We have a little sheaf of general 
news notes on the interest within the 


By L. W. Rupp 


Pittsburgh Synod congregations as they 
follow their men and women who are 
in the service of the country. 


St. Stephen's, Erie, A. U. Gesler, 
Ph.D., pastor, serves the boys in serv- 
ice through a National Service Society, 
which systematically maintains contact 
with all the church group wherever 
they may be. St. John’s, Natrona, C. 
Frederick Frank pastor, has shown its 
interest by linking in with the congre- 
gations who have placed American and 
Christian flags in the chancels. 


Zion’s, Greensburg, J. Paul Harman, 
D.D., pastor, outlines the service given 
to the thirty-two young men with the 
armed forces under five heads: (1) 
The mailing at frequent intervals by 
the Aid Society of packages to the men. 
(2) The Ushers’ Club sees to it that 
each man receives a Pocket Testament. 
(8) The Luther League arranges a sys- 
tematic program of letter writing to 
each. (4) The church council supplies 
copies of the Army and Navy Service 
Book. (5) The pastor keeps in touch 
through mimeographed letters which in 
fact are “young newspapers,” filled 
with local church and community 
news, informal chat, and even a flavor 
of humor. This is another of the ex- 
ceptionally complete service programs 
used in almost all the synod’s churches. 
Trinity, Connellsville, William H. Het- 
rick, D.D., pastor, remembers her thirty 
sons in service in much the same way, 
using a congregational committee 
which regularly mails the church bul- 
letins and arranges for other types of 
messages. 


The Central Conference Luther 
League, through the executive com- 
mittee, has arranged for subscriptions 
to “The Luther League Review” to a 
number of training centers in Canada 
and the United States. A comment 
from the publicity secretary, Miss 
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Seibert Hall 


Ruth Beyer, written very soon after 
the inception of this plan, shows word 
returned from Norfolk, Fort Benning, 
Georgia, and Anniston, Alabama, on 


the value of this service. Individual 
societies have shown the same zeal. The 
United Church League, Tarentum, is 
an illustration. This society makes in- 
dividual members responsible for week 
by week mailings of church bulletins 
to their group; stamps, stationery, 
candy, and other gifts are also sup- 
plied. The League of Bethel Church, 
Pittsburgh, has taken over the priv- 
ilege of supplying Pocket Testaments 
to the congregation’s service men. 


Faithful Women 

The sheaf of personal news items 
takes us again to Trinity Church, Con- 
nellsville, and to the loss sustained by 
Dr. Hetrick’s people in the passing of 
Mrs. E, R. Floto. She has left a mem- 
ory of faithfulness in all phases of 
work. Her daughter, Miss Edith Floto, 
is president of the Conference Young 
Women’s Missionary organization. Mrs. 
Floto’s life ended with her usual activ- 
ity in full sway. As vice-president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of 
Trinity Church she had presided at the 
annual Missionary Tea which formally 
opens the Mission Study Work for the 
year, had taken charge of the Lutheran 
group at the World Day of Prayer 
Service, and the following day was 
stricken with the illness from which she 
did not recover. The month of April 
would have completed her thirty-fifth 
year as teacher of the Ladies’ Bible 
Class in the church school. Her activ- 
ities in club and civic life were equally 
important. 


St. Bartholomew Church of the 
Jewett, Ohio, parish recently honored 
the church organist, Mrs. Katharine 
Agar, who celebrated her golden an- 
niversary as organist. The conference 
reporter asks if this fifty-year service 
as organist may not be the record! 
“Just think of the thousands of hymns 
she must have played to the glory of 
our Lord during that time!” 
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The Religious Book of the Year 
THIS FREEDOM —WHENCE ? 


By J. Wesley Bready 


An able historian traces the social, moral, 
and material development of our era with 
unexampled completeness and precision, with 
the startling result that our cherished liber- 
ties and social values—indeed our whole 
scheme of democratic freedom—is seen to 
stem from the great eighteenth century spir- 
itual awakening. 

This work records the history of the most 
amazing spiritual movement the English 
speaking world has ever experienced, and 
for the first time the mighty sweep of its in- 
fluence has been traced with historical per- 
spective and circumstantial detail down to 
the present day. 


“Dr. Bready has given us a most vivid account 
of the remarkable fruits of the evangelical 
awakening.’—Kenneth Scott Latourette, Pro- 
fessor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale 
University. 
Publication date—May 15th 
Pre-publication price, $1.50 
375 pages full pages illustrations 
Send for complete descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
21 West 46th Street New York, N. Y. 


Stenographers wanted NOW 
Don’t take six months to a year. Learn 


shorthand and typewriting in 14 weeks by 
our new system and superior methods. Tui- 
tion $85. Training guaranteed. Catalog C free. 


4 \ Sy Se / x 
ee \CorreGe” 
S.M.FuNK.Pu.D > “="“111 SPoTomac St, 
PRESIDENT HAGERSTOWN, Mp, 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


JEMCHALLAING enaw tone 


NEW YORK 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


Hamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


CAMP AR E WA _ Girls Learn Quickly 
i ae in Small Private Camp 
FREDERICKSBURG, PA. 
Special Instruction in Swimming, Sports, Craft 
Ridingh andiGardenihee: $75/00" Month mete 
All These and Other Activities, and the Rental of 
Camp Togs. 
MRS. AUGUST WAGNER, Director 
1227 65th Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, S. C. 
The College of the 
South Carolina, 
Georgia-Alabama 
and Florida Synods 
of the U. L. C. A. 
Accredited, 
Coeducational 
Christian 
Influences 
Personal Attention 
Healthful Climate 
REASONABLE EXPENSES. 
Write— 

JAMES C. KINARD, President 


Pastoral Mention 

Next in our personal notes appear 
the names of the new president of the 
West Conference, Pastor John Kinds- 
vatter, East Liverpool, and his pred- 
ecessor in that important office, Pastor 
Oscar W. Carlson, Butler. A civic or- 
ganization in East Liverpool at its an- 
nual banquet conferred upon Pastor 
Kindsvatter the distinction of “the 
most outstanding and useful citizen of 
the community.” Pastor Carlson has 
had attention through masterful 
preaching for special occasions. The 
latest illustration is the sermon 
preached before the spring convention 
of the Rotary Club in Butler, which 
followed sermons over the local radio 
station WISR, and the printing of ser- 
mons both in the county daily, “The 
Butler Eagle,” and the weekly county 
paper, “The Butler County Record.” 
Pastor Carlson is invited to preach the 
annual convention sermon before the 
Butler County Council of Religious 
Education. 


But this has not been all the good 
preaching. Dr. Robert W. Doty of 
Grace Church, Butler, also has 
preached radio sermons; high com- 
mendation has been given Pastor Albert 
Speck, West Sunbury Parish, for his 
sermon at the Community Good Friday 
Service held in Chicora; and to Pastor 
W. E. Bauer, Harrison City Parish, who 
preached the Easter Sunrise Service at 
Flag Staff Hill on the Bushy Run Bat- 
tlefield to a congregation of 850 persons. 


Good word comes from Erie. Dr. 
E. M. Gearhart, pastor of Luther 
Memorial Church, who had been se- 
riously ill and underwent an operation 
in November, returned from a two and 
a half months’ rest in Florida to carry 
the Easter programs to success. The 
news of Dr. Gearhart’s complete re- 
covery and renewed vigor is great sat- 
isfaction to every one. 

So quietly that absolutely no men- 
tion of it was made before the public, 
Dr. A. W. Steinfurth, pastor of Calvary 
Church, Wilkinsburg, observed the 
completion of ten years of service in 
that parish. The observances of the 
anniversary were in Holy Week. 


WELL-FOUNDED OPTIMISM 
(Continued from page 8) 


Synod now has 70,142 baptized mem- 
bers, 48,169 confirmed members, and 
39,006 communing members. The per 
cent of confirmed members communing 
in 1941 was 80.9 compared with 80.3 
per cent for 1940. 


Motion Picture Enjoyed 


Following the noon meal on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Gil Hackbarth, professional 
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sound engineer, projected for us the 
fine, inspiring 16 mm. sound motion 
picture, “The Power of God,” produced 
and sent out by the Missouri Lutheran 
Church. Many of the pastors were in- 
terested in having this picture shown 
in their parishes. 

Edwin Moll, D.D., executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
served as chaplain during the conven- 
tion. No more inspiring sermon was 
preached than Dr. Moll’s Thursday 
morning meditation, in which he re- 
vealed the glorious Christian oppor- 
tunity of being able to transmute ma- 
terial values into spiritual riches. 

Treasurer J. K. Jensen brought cheer 
to the convention with his announce- 
ment that $197,617.75 has been pledged” 
for the synod’s jubilee offering for 
Northwestern Lutheran Seminary’s en- 
dowment fund. $127,481.79 of this has 
been paid. A generous donor gave 
$40,000 a few weeks ago. 

Synod authorized the executive com- 
mittee to select and call men to serve” 
in the army and navy as chaplains. 

The Northwest Synod will fully par- | 
ticipate in the Henry Melchior Muh-” 
lenberg Bicentennial and the Father 
Heyer Centennial. 

Paul H. Roth, D.D., president of 
Northwestern Lutheran Seminary; the 
Rev. William Passavant Christy, pastor 
of Lake of the Isles Church, Minne- 
apolis; the Rev. H. Edward Reinhardt,. 


ROIS Teas 


H 
DUCATION 
MAKES A 


DIFFERENCE! 


“The course gives a larger outlook in 
other fields. Helps us to think. I have 
been jolted in this course so that I have 
had to do some thinking about certain 
problems. No other course has provoked 
me quite so much.” 


uC 
E 


“My convictions have been immeasur- 
ably strengthened and clarified.” 


“The study of the Bible has had a 
most decided effect upon me,—an en- 
lightened change.” 


These colleges give Christian 
instruction to YOUR sons and 
daughters: 


COLLEGES 


Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 
Marion College (Junior), Marion, Va. 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, Can. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Affairs of Jimmy 
Valentine (Rep.) 
Gloria Dickson 
Dennis O’Keefe 
Ruth Terry 


Melodrama based on efforts 
of radio promoter to carry 
out search for one-time 
criminal now paroled to 
life of decency. 


Many loose ends to plot are left 
dangling, and an unethical situation 
(the inhuman publicity stunt) is 
unresolved. Scattered. 


Always in My 
Heart (War.) 
Kay Francis 
W. Huston 
F. Thomas 
Gloria Warren 


Drama, with musical in- 
terludes, concerning plan 
of ex-convict to efface him- 
self yet watch over wel- 
fare of his growing chil- 
dren. 


Dramatic portions are stilted, heavy- 
handed, but musical sequences are 
pleasant, particularly songs by 
young Gloria Warren. For most 
part, entertaining. MS Ye 


Bullet Scars 
(War.) 
A. Langmire 
Regis Toomey 


Melodrama. Young doctor 
meets danger when gang- 
sters in hiding offer him 
reward to treat wounded 
member of gang. 


A dull story carried out by vio- 
lence, gunplay, static conversation. 
Brutal, uninspired. 


Cowboy Serenade 
~ (Rep.) 
Gene Autry 
S. Burdette 
Fay McKenzie 


Western. Gene and his pals 
break up gambling ring, 
their efforts aided unwit- 
tingly by daughter of gang 
chief. 


Not all in western setting, but a 
typical Autry film nonetheless. 
Pleasant western songs included. 
Good of its kind. Ye: 


My Favorite 
_ Blonde (Par.) 
Mz. Carroll 
Bob Hope 
H 


x 


Farce-melodrama. A vau- 
deville performer finds 
himself the unwilling abet- 
tor of scheme of girl, a 
British spy, to deliver 
secret flight plans to wait- 
ing agents. 


Plot structure, with its frequent 
gaps, doesn’t bear too close analysis, 
and whole thing is highly improb- 
able. What matters, however, is the 
fun, of which there is plenty for 
Hope fans. M, Y 


Woman of the Year 
~ (MGM) 
Fay Bainter 
K. Hepburn 
Spencer Tracy 
Minor Watson 


Comedy arising when 
down-to-earth sports 
writer marries successful 
political columnist, en- 
deavors to persuade her to 
add home-making to her 
activities. 


Expertly written and interpreted by 
clever camera work, this is superior 
to usual—and frequent—marital 
comedy. Despite rather trite slap- 
stick ending, film is good satirical 
fun. M 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, The Courtship of Andy Hardy, Fantasia, 

_ The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Hay Foot, It Started With Eve, 
Kathleen, The Reluctant Dragon, The Vanishing Virginian. 

For Mature Audience: The Adventures of Martin Eden, All That Money Can 

Buy, Birth of the Blues, Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten 

Village, The Girl from Leningrad, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, 

How Green Was My Valley, H. M. Pulham, Esq., King’s Row, Ku Kan, The Little 

Foxes, Major Barbara, The Male Animal, The Man Who Came to Dinner, The 

Men in Her Life, Mr. V, One Foot in. Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant York, 


The Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Suspicion, Target for Tonight, To Be 


or Not to Be, The Tuttles of Tahiti. 


pastor of St. John’s, Duluth; John I. 
Meck, D.D., pastor of Atonement, 
Racine; and Mr. Charles A. Gottschalk, 
Racine, synodical statistician, were es- 
pecially remembered in our prayers 
for health and recovery. 

Synod came to an inspiring close 
-when Charles Alton Piel, D.D., pastor 
loci, preached a great sermon on Chris- 
tian Heroism to the six ordinands 
Thursday evening. The men ordained 
and their calls are: Erling W. Rabe, 


Epiphany, Minneapolis; Earl D. Gue- 
quierre, Ascension, St. Paul; Edgar A. 
Anderson, Mt. Olive, Montevideo, 
Minn.; John G. Simmons, St. Mark’s, 
Minneapolis; William B. Downey, 
Hope, Minneapolis; Arthur W. Alm, 
assistant pastor at First English 
Church, Los Angeles, California. 

Pastor Garrett F. Genszler of St. 
James, Marinette, Wis., extended the 
invitation of his parish for the 1943 
convention. 
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THE BIBLE 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE’S fascinating 
book for all the family. Modern, without 
sacrifice of religious reverence. Widely en- 
dorsed by religious leaders. Adults feel its 
fascination; yet so clear no child can miss 
the meaning. 548 pages; 52 chapters; 20 
Paintings in full color. * ‘Priceless. ..one of the 
finest ever written,” declares Dr. Dan Poling. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
At Your Bookstore 


R.GEISSLER INC. | 


SIXTH AVE.NEAR SEE enn 


Gharch Eurnis ing 


IN CARVED WOOD AN 


MARBLE-BRASS-SILVE 
FABRICS + WINDOWS \ 


om NORTHFIELD 
Ann dtewere/e 


Faithbuilding Conferences, healthgiving 
recreation, pleasurable relaxation, 
peaceful surroundings. 


NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE August 1-17 


Girls’ Conferences. 35.052. fick. June 15-22 
Missionary Conference... . 2... July 6-14 
United Presbyterian Conference ... . . July 11-18 
Religious Education Conference... . . July 15-24 


Westminster Choir College 
Christian Endeavor Conference . . 


. July 20-August 10 
. July 25-August 1 


Detailed Information on Request 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

years of High School 

in famous “blue 

grass” region of Vir- 

ginia. Liberal Arts, 

Pre-library, Pre- 

- nursing, Pre-jour- 
walteia: Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 
$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 
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Wittenberg College 


will meet your needs 


Both men and women are called to 
prepare for 


Their Country’s Service 
Their Own Future 


The present and future are best 
served by college preparation at a 
scool of high standing. In addition to 
the regular 4-year course, Witten- 
berg offers an Accelerated Program: 


Two-year course in 16 months 
Three-year course in 24 months 


Four-year course in 33 months 


A complete Liberal Arts Curricu- 
lum, with expanded opportunities in 
Business — Pre-Military Courses— 
Home Economics—Teacher Training 
—Music—Pre-Professional Training 
(Law, Medicine, Dentistry, etc.). 


TWENTY-FOUR DEPARTMENTS 
TWELVE BUILDINGS 


Investigate this strong Lutheran College 
of the Middle West. 


Write today for catalog and complete 
information. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
Springfield, Ohio 


THIS LAYMAN SAYS: 


“During the last year I think Tuer 
LuTHERAN has been of more spiritual 
help and uplift than it was in the past. 
May it continue in this high standard.” 
—Earl Martin, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


ANOTHER LIST OF CONGREGATIONS 

THAT HAVE PRODUCED RESULTS IN 
THE PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 
CAMPAIGN: 

Meriden, Conn. 

Immanuel, E. W. Hammer, D.D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s, Werner Jentsch 
Rutherford, N. J. 

St. John’s, Edwin Knudten 
Williamsville, N. Y. 

St. Paul’s, Charles Menge 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 

St. Peter’s, H. C. Meyer 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

Incarnation, Albert P. Schilke 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Zion, A. H. Schmoyer 
New York, N. Y. 

Christ, Frederick Teichmann 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Redeemer, H. T. Weiskotten, Ph.D. 
Ancram, N. Y. 

St. John’s, W. Alfred Wietz 
Lincolnton, N. Car. 

Daniels, B. S. Brown, Jr: 
Albemarle, N. Car. 

St. Martin’s, J. C. Dietz 
Andrews, N. Car. 

St. Andrew’s, E. A. Felker 
Wilmington, N. Car. 

St. Paul’s, Walter B. Freed 
Concord, N. Car. 

Trinity, K. Y. Huddle 
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BIG BUSINESS FOR THE 
CHURCH 


(Continued from page 9) 


President Fred Wiegman of Midland 
College called attention to the decreas- 
ing income due to the decreasing at- 
tendance, because almost all the avail- 
able young men are being called into 
the armed service of the nation, and 
asked for increased support of the in- 
stitution. This was readily granted, 
subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

The proposition to combine the 
periodicals of the Church seems to find 
favor with a majority of our con- 
stituency. Support of THz LUTHERAN 
was again stressed and a committee 
appointed to work toward the goal of 
at least five per cent of our member- 
ship subscribers of our church paper. 
We heard with interest of the proposal 
of joint publication of religious educa- 
tional literature on the part of the 
United Lutheran Church, the American 
Lutheran Church, and the Augustana 
Synod. 

Memorial services were held Tues- 
day afternoon for three departed mem- 
bers of synod—the Rev. P. M. Fosse, 
the Rev. George C. Smith, and J. C. 
Kunzman, D.D. Conducted by Necrol- 
ogist P. E. Baisler, Dr. Frank S. Beistel 
and the Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, touching 
testimonials were borne as to the value 
to them and to the Church of the life 
and labors of Dr. Kunzman. 


Past and Present 


Wednesday evening was given over 
to “Past and Present.” The Rev. Paul 
L. Kunzman spoke of “The Pioneers 
Who Laid Our Foundations,” mention- 
ing especially, Dr. G. H. Gerberding, 
who four decades ago hastened from 
Fargo, N. D., at the request of our 
Swedish brethren and the Home Mis- 
sion Board of the General Council, to 
organize the first English Lutheran 
Church in the Pacific Northwest at 
Portland, Oregon—St. James. Among 
those who were instrumental in laying 
the foundations were Dr. William A. 
Passavant, Dr. J. C. Kunzman, Dr. 
M. L. Zweizig, Dr. Edwin F. Keever 
and others. 

The Rey. Hugh Dowler, pastor of our 
newest mission at Sitka, Alaska, spoke 
of “The Present” and told of his great 
joy in present achievements. He is in 
love with his work, his city, his prov- 
ince and his church. His hands still 
bear evidence of his labors in wheeling 
cement to the topmost portion of the 
tower. “There it stands,” he said, “on 
the ground deeded in perpetuity to the 
Lutheran Church. Its cross points to 
heaven to which, under Jesus, we 
would draw all men.” He had the pic- 
tures of the building from which the 
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scaffolding had not yet been removed. 
The church will also be a base for min- 
istering to the men in the uniform of 
our armed forces. He commended the 
Rev. John L. Cauble, our host pastor, 
for his participation in the first phases — 
of the work in Sitka. 

The pastors especially appreciate the 
fellowship with their brethren that 
sessions of synod afford. The “mag- 
nificent distances” on the coast that 
separate our congregations preclude 
much association at other times. Lights — 
often burned to the small hours as ~ 
men talked with one another of their 
problems and exchanged information. 


OBITUARY 


Harry Stephen Dollman, D.D. 


died March 9, 1942, in the Pottsville Hospital 
after a heart attack, which he suffered three — 
days before. He was born in Ayers’ Grove, Pa., — 
in 1879. He attended the Bloomsburg State 
Normal School, from which he entered Lafa- — 
yette College. He entered the sophomore class | 
of Gettysburg College and was graduated in © 
1908. He was graduated from the Theological © 
Seminary in Gettysburg in 1911. : 

His first charge was at Worthington, Pa. 
There he was married to Lucinda Ethel Shearer. 
In 1912 they moved to Pine Grove, Pa., where 
in St. John’s Church Dr. and Mrs. Dollman 
spent their major ministry of thirty years. Mrs. 
Dollman and two sons survive him; Stephen in 
the army, and David, a junior in Gettysbur, 
College. A third son, John, died at the age o 
eighteen in the autumn of 1941. | 

The funeral service was conducted in St. © 
John’s Church March 12 by M. R. Hamsher, 
D.D., president of the Synod of Central Penn- 
sylvania. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. E. A. Chamberlin, a classmate and life- 
long friend, pastor of the Seventh Street Church 
of Lebanon. Interment was made in St. John’s 
Cemetery. 

Dr. Dollman served for many years as chap- 
lain in the Pennsylvania National Guard and 
was with them on the Texas border. He was | 
inducted into the National Army in World 
War I and saw service at embarkation points 
and in the A. E. F. 

His was an extended ministry. He served St. 
John’s as a great pastor and preacher, and he | 
served also a larger community as a public- | 
spirited leader. He was interested in many local 
organizations, and served several terms as a 
member of the school board. He was.an active | 
man, always interested in youth and their 
activities. He was instrumental in sending many | 
boys and girls to colleges and in helping to | 
shape the vocational decisions of many more. 
He kept in close touch with the affairs of his © 
alma mater, and was active in the Alumni As- | 
sociation. He served the church at large as a _ 
member of several important committees of his | 
synod, and was for many years a member of i 
the Board of Home Missions of the former East | 
Penn Synod. 

In the passing of Dr. Dollman the people of — 
the Pine Grove section of Schuylkill County 
feel deeply the loss of a fine civic leader and a 
great pastor. T. A. Shearer. 


The Rev. Maurice J. Paulson 


suffered a stroke March 25 and lingered until 
his Lord called him home April 20, 1942. 

Maurice John Paulson was born in Racine, 
Wis., October 8, 1871. His early life was spent — 
in Iowa. As a young man he came to Chicago 
and was confirmed by Dr. R. F. Weidner. In 
the early days of St. Peter’s Church he became 
associated with Dr. Harry B. Reed, and for 
years was a pillar of the church, serving as — 
Sunday school teacher, Sunday school super= 
intendent, member of the church council, and ~ 
treasurer of the congregation. 

He was married June 28, 1899, to Miss Helen 
Goodmanson. Four daughters were born to this } 
union. Mrs. Paulson entered Life Eternal April J} 
20, 1922, preceding her husband to the grave by ff 
twenty years to the very day. 

Mr. Paulson was married to Miss Marie 
Petersen June 9, 1926. Some time later he took 
the course in the Chicago Theological Seminary 
at Maywood and thus fulfilled his lifelong am- 
bition to prepare for the ministry. He was or- © 
dained by the Illinois Synod in 1933 and or- 
ganized and became pastor of a Lutheran ~ 
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_ the sermon. 


“May 27, 1942 


Ruth Clawson, Mrs. Merle Bohart, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Moffett, and Miss Audrey Paulson; two 
sisters, Miss Pauline Frost Paulson and Mrs. 
Anna Hendrickson; and six grandchildren. 

The funeral service was held in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Chicago, and interment took place in 
Woodlawn Cemetery. The Rev. Paul E. Bishop 
of Milwaukee, Wis., a former pastor, and the 
Rev. William A. Kiser of Cicero, Ill., a close 
friend of the family, officiated—The Gleaner, 
Illinois Synod official organ. 


John Charles Rausch, D.D. 


a former superintendent of buildings at Muh- 
lenberg College, Allentown, Pa., and pastor of 
St. Luke’s Church, Allentown, 1894-1924, died 
at the Allentown Hospital April 10. 

He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., June 21, 
1867, the son of Frederick and Anna Maria 
Gonser Rausch. In 1890 he was graduated from 
Muhlenberg College as salutatorian of his class, 
and from the Philadelphia Theological Sem- 
inary three years later. In 1893 he was or- 
dained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and 
became pastor of Salem Church, Audenreid, 
and Trinitatis, West Hazleton, Pa. 

In 1894 he accepted the call to become pas- 
tor of St. Luke’s, Allentown, and served this 
congregation for thirty years. The church was 
destroyed by fire in 1897, and through the ef- 
forts of Dr. Rausch a new church was erected 
to replace the old frame building. In 1924 he 
relinquished his pastorate and retired from 
active service in the pastorate and devoted all 
of his time until 1934 to the duty of superin- 
tendent of buildings at the college. It was 
during his incumbency in this office that the 
college was moved to its present site and en- 
joyed the program of expansion. He received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from his Alma 
Mater in 1915. 

Dr. Rausch is survived by his widow, Amelia 
Sallie Kleckner, and the following children: 
Mary Dorothy, Katherine Alice; Anne Caroline, 
wife of Tiffany Payne; and Paul Charles Rausch 
of Allentown. A daughter, Winifred Elizabeth 
Rausch, preceded him in death. 

The funeral service was held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Allentown, April 14. The Rev. W. C. G. 
Veit, president of the Allentown Conference, 
and Dr. William L. Katz, pastor of the church, 
officiated. Interment took place in Fairview 
Cemetery, Allentown. 


William Benjamin Smith, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


was born April 17, 1874, at Shoemakersville, 
Berks County, Pa., a son of George L. and 
Caroline L. Smith. In early youth he attended 
the public schools of his home town, and later 
in Reading and Philadelphia. He spent the bet- 
ter part of his youth and young manhood in 
Reading. For some time he was engaged in 
teaching. 

He entered Susquehanna University at Selins- 
grove, Pa., in 1906 and was graduated in 1910. 
He was graduated from the theological depart- 
ment of this institution in 1913, and was or- 
dained at Danville, Pa., by the Susquehanna 
Synod. 

Pastorates served by him were as follows: St. 
Mark’s, Steelton, Pa.; St. Peter’s, Reading, Pa.; 
St. James, Geigertown; St. Paul’s, Reamstown; 
and Christ Church, Grill, Pa. For six years, 
1934-1940, he supplied in Lutheran churches, 
and was chaplain of the Berks County Home 
for four years. 

He is survived by his widow, Sarah Marie 
han Smith, whom he married August 23, 


The funeral service was held in Trinity 
Church, Reading, Pa., April 21, of which he 
had been a member since his retirement from 
active service. The service was in charge of Dr. 
Hermann F. Miller, pastor. Interment took 
place in Shoemakersville, Pa. 


SYNODS 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada 
will hold its eightieth annual convention in St. 
Peter’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., the Rev. A. W. 
Lotz pastor, beginning Tuesday evening, June 
2, with the Confessional Service and the Holy 
Communion. C. H. Little, Sec. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Florida Synod will be held June 15-17 in St. 
John’s Church, Hollywood, Fla., the Rev. N. D. 
Yount pastor. The convention will open with 
the Holy Communion June 15 at 8.00 P. M. The 
president, the Rev. N. D. Yount, will preach 
Henry V. Kahlenberg, Sec. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York will be 
held in Zion Church, 212 Butternut St., Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., the Rev. Christian P. Jensen pas- 
tor, June 1-4. 

The Confessional Service and Holy Com- 
munion will open the convention Monday, June 
1, at 8.00 P. M. The Service of Ordination 
Wednesday, June 3, at 8.00 P. M., in Zion 
Church. 

Business sessions daily, June 2-4, 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse. 
Tuesday at 7.00 P. M. the Brotherhood Banquet 
at the Onondaga Hotel. 

All pastors applying for admission to synod, 


Write: Paul E. Walthour, 620 N. Second Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


write Dr. F. Arnold Bavendam, 12 Fairmount 
Terrace, Jersey City, N. J., and meet the com- 
mittee Monday, 9.30 A. M., at the Onondaga 
Hotel. 


sionaries desiring free accommodation, write 
the host pastor before May 25. 


vention of the United Evangelical 4 
Synod of North Carolina will be held in_St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hickory, 
Frank P. : 
Lenoir Rhyne College will be joint host with 
the congregation. 


Wartburg Synod will 
Church, Fifth and Division Sts., 
Iowa, R. R. Belter, D.D., pastor, June 2-4. 


St. Luke’s Church, Oglethorpe, 
John D. Zeigler pastor, Thursday, May 28, at 
10.30 E. W. T. 


Roanoke College 


Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Centennial year. Accelerated program. A.B. 
and B.S. degrees, Pre-professional work in law, 
dentistry, 


medicine, pharmacy, engineering, 
nursing, and social service. Strong Department 
of Business Administration. Aeronautics under 
the C. A. A. Naval Officers’ Training Program, 
Army Officers’ Training Program. Co-educa- 
tional. Member Southern Association. 


For information, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS : 
Box F Roanoke College Salem, Virginia 


FOR SALE 


China Silk Pulpit Gown, in good condition. 


Candidates for Ordination and foreign mis- 


Paul C. White, Sec. 


The one hundred thirty-eighth annual con- 
Lutheran 


the Rev. 
June 3-5. 


NGC 


Cauble, Ph.D., pastor, 
F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 


Slovak Zion Synod will be held in St. Peter 
and Paul Slovak Lutheran Church, 725 West 
19th Place, 
Body pastor, June 2 and 3. 


Chicago, Ill., the Rev. Dr. John 


The Communion Service will open the con- 


vention June 2 at 8.30 A. M., with sermon by 
the president, 
Ordination Tuesday at 8.00 P. M. 


Dr. J. Igor Bella. Service of 


Gustav J. Chernansky, Sec. 
The sixty-seventh annual convention of the 
be held in Bethany 
Burlington, 


Opening service, Tuesday, June 2, 7.30 P. M. 


Sermon by the president of synod, Dr. R. R. 
Belter. 


Arthur M. Neumann, Sec. 


BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 
The twelfth annual convention of the Broth- 


erhood of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Sunday, May 31, and Monday, June 1, 
in Zion Church, Syracuse, N. Y., the Rev. C. P. 
Jensen pastor. 
Service with Harold S. Miller, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn as speaker. 
P. M., business and conference groups. 
day evening, banquet, featured by Muhlenberg- 
Heyer Anniversary Celebration with Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, president of Gettysburg Seminary, 
as the speaker. 


At 8.00 P. M. Sunday, Rally 


Monday, 9.30 A. M. and 1.30 
Tues- 
Ellsworth C. Miller, Pres. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 


Women’s Missionary Society of the Florida 
Synod will be held June 15-17 in St. John’s 
Church, Hollywood, Fla., the Rev. N. D. Yount 
pastor. The first session will be the Communion 
Service Monday evening, held in conjunction 
with synod. 


Mrs. Henry V. Kahlenberg, Sec. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Northern 


Conference of the Women’s Missionary Society 


the Georgia-Alabama Synod will meet in 
Ga., the Rev. 


Mrs. C. Wellborn, Sec. 
CONFERENCE OF DEACONESS 


MOTHERHOUSES 
The twenty-fifth Conference of Lutheran 


Deaconess Motherhouses in America will meet 
June 1-3 at the Norwegian Deaconess Home, 
1138 North Leavitt St., Chicago, Il. 


Deaconess Sister Nanca Schoen, Sec. 


AUXILIARY OF PHILADELPHIA 
SEMINARY 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary 


of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia will be held at 2.00 P. M., Friday, June 
, In the Seminary Chapel. 


Thelma S. Ruff; Sec. 
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Announcing the Publication of 


Fundamentals of 


Lutheran Church Government 
by William Arter Zundel, M.A., B.D. 


A FRESH STUDY FOR THE CLERGY 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE LAYMAN 


Price, 85¢c Postpaid. 


The Lutheran Literary Board 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


It’s Colton Manor—for extra 
value at no extra cost. 250 
rooms, delicious food. Weekly 
from $32.50 per person, 
double, with meals, 


SPECIAL WEEK-END RATES 
per person, double 


Eats 
LOW 12 room, bath, all 
AS meals. Fri. to Sun. 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an_ inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
__ Apparel Style Book CP70, 

Due to present conditions we suggest ordering now for future delivery. 
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SERVICE TESTAMENTS 


All styles with Presentation Page, 16 
Selected Hymns, Lord’s Prayer, Amer- 
ican Flag in Gold on Front Cover. 


Size, 2% x 4% inches. 


No. 2126P. Genuine Leather, Brown Ostrich 
Grain. With Psalms. $1.25. 


No. 2124P. Bound as No. 2126P, but limp. 
$1.00. 


No. 2104S. Brown Imitation Leather, limp. 
Without Psalms. 50 cents. 


No. 2104S. Blue imitation leather, limp. Blue 
stained edges. 50 cents. 


No. .2108P. As 2104S, but with overlapping 
covers and Psalms. 85 cents. 


No. 50US. With Psalms. Khaki or blue cloth. 
Lapping covers. Eight pages of Helps, 
Presentation Page, Service Page, and 
Transparent Container for pictures of loved 
ones. 234 by 4% inches. 50 cents. 


* the world and for the church May 


* —— words of God 
* * 


No. 234 
U. S. A. SERVICE ROLLS 


Three different rolls for posting names of 
members of the congregation enlisted in our 
armed forces. 


SERVICE ROLL Style W—Red and blue 
on white stock. Space for 25 names and no- 
tation of when service entered and branch. 
Size, 15 x 22 in. Price, 75 cents. 


OUR SERVICE ROLL Style CWP—Dark 
brown on light brown card stock. Space for 
25 names and for notation of rank and serv- 
ice. Size, 15 x 22 in. Price, 75 cents. 


U. S. A. SERVICE ROLL No. 1029—In full 
colors with space for 30 names and addresses. 
Size, 15 x 31 in. Price, 25 cents. 


For Those in Service 


ARMY AND NAVY SERVICE BOOK—Revised Edition 


A special worship manual prepared specifically for those in service. It 
contains a fund of worship material, including worship forms, prayers, 
tables of Scripture readings and selections of Scriptural material, and a 
hymnal section with 84 choice hymns with music. 

Flexible Moisture-proof Binding. Khaki or Blue Cloth. 


Price—20 cents; $2.00 a dozen; $15.00 a hundred. 
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COLOR BULLETINS 
For Patriotic Church Services. 


No. 4280. Cover reproduction of 
kodachrome picture showing 
church steeple against blue sky 
with United States and Christian 
Flags in foreground. 


No. 4285. Illustrated. 


Size, 54% in. x 8% in. folded. 


Price, 100—$1.50; 250—$3.50; 500—$6.00; 
1,000—$10.00. 


(Samples on Request.) 


SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE 
POSTCARDS 
No. 234. For Soldiers. (Ilus- 
trated.) With cheery message and 
suggested Scripture readings. 


No. 235. For Sailors. Similar 
to No. 234, but with different de- 
sign in color. 


Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a 
hundred. 


THE LUTHERAN 


SERVICE KIT 


This newly designed Kit includes the Army 
and Navy Service Book bound up much more 
substantially than in the regular edition, 
combined through use of a slip cover with a 
New Testament supplemented by a special 
section of “Prayers for Service Men.” 


Available either in Khaki or Blue Cloth 
Board Binding, neatly banded in red, white 
and blue. $1.00. 


ON GUARD Joseph R. Sizoo 

A pocket manual designed primarily for 
those called to the colors, with practical, in- 
spirational daily readings for the year. Each 
reading is brief and packed with honest, vital 


thinking, offering down-to-earth comment. 
$1.00. 


OF INTEREST 
TO THOSE 
AT HOME 


No. 345. AMERICA ON GUARD. Thomas 
Penfield. A handy guide describing and il- 


lustrating Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
facts, insignia and uniforms. 10 cents a copy; 
by mail, 12 cents. 


No. 258. THE FLAG OF OUR UNITED 
STATES. Colonel James A. Moss. An illus- 
trated book on the history and significance 
of the flag, with rules for its display. 10 
cents a copy; by mail, 12 cents. 


No. 344. THE AMERICAN PATRIOT’S 
HANDBOOK. Contains text of the Consti- 
tution, Monroe Doctrine, important histor- 
ical events, etc. 10 cents a copy; by mail, 12 
cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets: 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Columbia Pittsburgh 


